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Serve Two 
With Cream and Sugar 


Puffed Wheat and Rice—the exploded grains—are filled 
with a myriad cells. 

Each cell is surrounded by thin toasted walls, which melt 
away into almond-flavored granules. 

In the morning, served with cream and sugar, these are 
royal. dishes. 





Two with Fruit 
Note the Nut-Like Blend 


Puffed Wheat and Rice taste much like toasted nuts. 
That’s due to terrific heat. Mixed with berries, or with any 
fruit, they add a delicious blend. 





Two at Night 
Floating in Bowls of Milk 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are eight times normal size—four 
times as porous as bread. 

They float like bubbles in a bowl of milk. 

These are whole grains made wholly digestible. 
toasted wafers. 

No other grain-made morsels are so delightful, or so easy 
to digest. 


Crisp, airy, 


The Other Four 


Use the rest like nut-meats in cake frosting, or as garnish 
to ice cream. 

Or use in making Puffed Rice candy. Directions are on 
the package. 

Or let the children eat them dry, like peanuts, when at 
play. 

Thus these ten dishes will reveal to you the endless fascina- 
tions of Puffed Grains. 


—— BARA ALAL LOS 








Puffed Wheat, 10 
_ Puffed Rice, 


15c 
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Let Us Buy 
10 Dishes — 





For Your Folks to Try 


This Coupon, at your grocery store, pays for a 10-cent 
package of Puffed Wheat—enough for ten big servings. 


Please cut it out—present it. 


grocer will collect from us. 


Then serve the grains in the ways we show. 


folks enjoy them. 


Pay no money, for your 


Let your 


Then ask those folks if any ready-cooked cereal ever tasted 


half so good. 


To 22,000,000 Homes 
We make this offer, every spring, in 22,000,000 copies of 


various magazines. 
accept the coupons. 


And some 200,000° grocers stand ready to 


All because these enticing foods tell you more than words 


can tell. 


Thus we spread to countless new homes one of the great 


food delights of the century. 


Prof. Anderson 
Wishes You to Know 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, who in- 
vented these foods, wishes every 
home to know them. 


_ For these Puffed Grains are scien- 
tific foods, despite all their fascina- 
tion. 


Every food granule has been 
blasted to pieces, so digestion can 
instantly act. 

Inside of each grain there occurs, 
in the making, 125,000,000 explo- 
sions. 





The process is this: 

The grains are sealed up in mam- 
moth bronze-steel guns. Then the 
guns are revolved for 60 minutes in 
a heat of 550 degrees. 

Each grain contains not less than 
125,000,000 granules. Inside of each 
granule there’s a trifle of moisture, 


and this heat turns that moisture to 
steam. 


When the steam pressure reaches 
175 pounds, the guns are unsealed 
and the grains are exploded. Each 
granule is blasted into countless 
atoms. The grains are puffed to 
eight times normal size. 


Yet the grains come out, shaped 
as they grew, with their coats un- 
broken. 





Thus are created the best-cooked 
foods in existence. No other proc- 
ess makes grain so digestible. Serve 
any hour, from morning to bed- 
time, for these foods don’t tax the 
stomach. 


From the expert’s standpoint, 
these exploded grains form the 
greatest of food inventions. 


10-Cent Package Free 


Take this coupon to your grocer 
and he will give you, at our ex- 
pense, a full-size package of Puffed 
Wheat. 


If you prefer the Puffed Rice, 
which costs 15 cents, this coupon is 
good for 10 cents toward it. Pay 
the grocer 5 cents in addition. 


The Puffed Wheat, to a coupon 
holder, is entirely free. 

Accept this offer in fairness to your- 
self. It means a 10-meal treat. You 
will never forget the delight of them. 

Cut out this coupon now. Lay 
it aside, and present it when you go 
to the store. 





for a 10-cent package of ‘ed Wheat. 





Name 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 10 cents 
for this coupon when mailed 
to us, properly signed by the 
customer, with your assurance 
that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

Tue Quaker Oats Company 
hicago 





Address 





SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER Y 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment in full 





This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1913. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 





new stock. 





NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. c 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


If your grocer 








The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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he Happy 


ealth Habit 





((\HE happy health habit is not 

easy to acquire in Summer 
when the appetite is fickle, when 
the digestive powers are not in 
fullest vigor and when the warm 
weather necessitates a change 
in diet. The surest way to get 
Summer comfort and palate 
joy is to drop heavy meats and 
starchy vegetables and eat well- 
cooked cereals, fresh fruits and 


fresh vegetables. The most 


deliciously wholesome combina- 


tion for the Summer days is 


Shredded 


Wheat 
Biscuit 
With Strawberries 


a dish that is appetizing, 
satisfying and easily digested. 
One or two Shredded Wheat 





| Biscuits with strawberries or 
| other fresh fruits and cream: is 
| 

| not only a rare palate pleasure, 


but will supply all the nutri- 
ment needed for a half day’s 


| work. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven 
| to restore crispness; then 
cover with strawberries or 
| other berries and serve 
| with milk or cream, adding 
| sugar to suit the taste— 
| more nutritious and more 

wholesome than ordinary 
“ short-cake.” 


|The Only Breakfast Cereal 
Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


| The Shredded Wheat Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HARPERS BAZAR 


What it Means to be 


President of a Woman's College 


“What is bettre than Gold? Jaspre. What is bettre 
than Jaspre? Wisedoom. ind what is bettre than 
Wisedoom? Womman. And what is bettre than a good 
Womman? No thyng.”—Cuavucer. 

NLIKE the old woman in the shoe, who had so 
many children she did not know what to do, 
the up-to-date president of @ woman’s college 
cannot have todo many children, and always 
knows exactly where to dispose of each child in the 
collegiate shoe. The usual complement of children for 
a president is five—not three and a fraction children, 
according to the statistics concerning college women and 
their children compiled by President Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr—-but each one complete, each one lusty, and each 
one full of needs that must be ministered to by the col- 
lege mother. Briefly enumerated, they are: the Student, 
the Faculty, the Trustee, the Alumna, and the Public. 
And sometimes these children all want attention, and all 
want it at the same time. 

The profession of college president is a highly complex 
profession composed of many dissimilar abilities, among 
them scholarliness and unremitting social tact, sympathy, 
and financial insight, love of youth and the wisdom of 
Solomon, incessant work and boundless leisure, attention 
to details and a big outlook. It is a special function 
involving a degree of gift which might well be called 
genius. There are some professions in which it is possi- 
ble to get along with the minimum of work. Alas! that 
this should be so frequently true of the profession of the 
classroom, both teacher and taught! But a college presi- 
dent belongs to that robust and indispensable class of 
human beings who like work—like to tackle it, like the 
“feel” of it, enjoy the battle, find the struggle worth 
while. College presidents expect to be made buffers, and 
usually, unless they become tyrants out of self-defense, 
they are not disappointed. 

There is one thing, it would seem, which a college presi- 
dent can never find—there are several of these items in 
the want-column—a student who wishes more, rather 
than less, work; a faculty whose “ repellent particles ” 
cohere in all sweetness and light; a board of trustees all 
present at board meetings; and a philanthropist so ad- 
dicted to the habit of giving, so enlisé in generosity, that 
he gives without being asked, and more than he is asked. 
But the one thing a president can never find? An escape. 
Why is nothing said in the Times an other journals of 
the hard lot of the college president, who gets up before 
her servants do and goes to bed long after they are asleep, 
and who, as servant of the public, works all day, with 
none of those long afternoons and evenings for repose 
which soften the hard lot (!) of housemaid and cook? 
Only one protecting force stands between her and com- 
plete annihilation in service, and that protection is com- 
mon Mary E. Woolley, Litt.D., LL.D., the presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke College, whose founder, Mary Lyon, 
established in 1836 the institution which has just cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary, has both the strength 
and the common sense to meet the gigantic pressure of 
her position as head of one of the oldest and foremost 
Sturdy, hard-working, sane, unimpul- 
sive, saying neither too much nor too little, pleasant 


= y 
| 


sense. 


women’s colleges. 


Miss Woolley as a child 





By Jeannette Marks 
Wellesley B.A., M.A. 


but tenacious, tender-hearted yet rigid, always a good 
“mixer,” a brilliant administrator, she goes her own way, 
the broad highway of life itself. 

Miss Woolley is an illustration of one truth which in 
her work she feels passionately: that young people can 
hardly do without the care, influence, and love of the 
right sort of older people. What she owes to her father 
and mother, and to an uncle and aunt who have done 
much for her, no one except herself or some one who has 
lived in her home can know. Her father, a minister and 
army chaplain, was a man of wide humanitarian inter- 
ests, fearless and broad in convictions, strong in person- 
ality, unafraid to be himself. The mother was a woman 
of singularly loving, self-sacrificing, and blithe nature. 
In this home life they believed in the little Mary; they 
encouraged, cared for, delighted in the growing girl and 
young woman. When it came time for her to go away to 
school, they gladly did without what they would more 
gladly have had with them. They made heavy sacrifices 
for their one daughter and two sons; they trusted bravely 
to a future which, if their children were to have the ad- 
vantages of a present devouring every penny of a minis- 
ter’s modest salary, must take care of them when they 
were old; they forgot themselves in the daughter’s plans, 
urging her on to her own work and her own life. While 
she studied, they kept interruptions away from her, and 
no success of hers was so tiny that they did not rejoice 
in it. By their love, their unselfishness, their work, their 
wisdom, was fashioned the woman who today is one of 
America’s leading personalities. They lived to see her 
take only the first steps in the conspicuous usefulness for 
which they believed her fitted; then, one of them dying, 
the other could not stay behind. 

From her mother Mary E. Woolley took her gentleness, 
her willingness to adjust, to compromise, her optimistic 
outlook upon all difficulties; from her father, a sense of 
humor and shrewd perception of the follies, foibles, weak- 
nesses of human nature; from her mother, a disinclina- 
tion to give pain, even when that pain is part of the 
day’s work. The daughter bears a striking physical re- 
semblance to her father. Recently a famous artist tried 
to paint her portrait. He produced a portrait which, 
suggesting nothing of the strength, power, and goodness 
of the modern working-woman, was a failure. Had he 
known and studied her father, the history of the picture 
would have been different. Her hair and skin are as dark 
as a child of Judah; her brown eyes big, clear, and soft; 
her nose is, if the nose be an index to the will-power, a 
good index; her mouth large and full; her jaw strong to 
the verge of roughness in its hard, dominating lines; her 
cheeks rich red with the color of health, built up by out- 
door sleeping, exercise, and abstinence from meats, tea, 
and coffee; her teeth white and sound as a girl’s; her 
small white hands incessantly busy at something; her 
carriage erect and military almost to excess; her manner 
of dressing quiet and never following any extreme; her 
walk brisk, swinging, girlish. Color of hair and skin 
stands for the vigor which never seems to fail her, the 
big eyes for a heart that is warm, faithful, and generous, 
and nose and jaw for the accomplishment of those ideals 
from which nothing can deflect her. On her face is not 
that expression which dominates the countenance of a 
certain great woman of to-day, as if she had looked too 
long at the sorrows of our modern times, and they, trans- 
fixing her, held her forever gazing as at some Medusean 
horror; nor yet is it the grave, intellectual, valiant, some- 
what worn look of President M. Carey Thomas, nor the 
quiet, statesman -like ability of Ellen Fitz Pendleton. 
tather the expression is benevolent, half-smiling, unfa- 
tigued—the look of a woman who has lived her life much 
beloved among young people, devoted to their interests, 
and untouched by any sorrow or trouble which the alem- 
bie of youth cannot transform into the pure gold of happy 
lives to he. 

The woman college graduate represents only a fraction 
of one per cent. of the total population of the United 
States. To an extent not realized by themselves are these 
girls of the colleges darlings of fortune. Out in the world 
millions of girls of the same age are working in offices, 
shops, and mills, and are both self-supporting and self- 
protecting. These girls, too, have mothers and fathers 
devoted to their interests, but the parents know and the 
children know that they must take their chances. At 
Mt. Holyoke nothing is left to chance, for the president 
sees in this fraction of a per cent. of college-bred women 
the hope both of our country to-day and of the future, 
and she cultivates and guards it jealously. Everything 
is done for the college students, even to the supplementing 
of that education in personal hygiene which they have 
failed to get earlier. Every college for women runs its 
Home Supplement, in which occur such subjects as the 
value of exercise, importance of a clean-working diges- 
tion, toilet, ete., dietetic questions, and many another 
question, too. _ Usually this home supplement is presided 


over by the president, who must try to succeed, willy- 
nilly, in impressing upon many of the children in her 
shoe the significance of vital subjects slackly taught, 
or not taught at all, at home. ‘I'wenty-five years ago 
such hygiene-work would have been considered “ unintel- 
lectual” and outside the curriculum. How inside the 
curriculum it has become, the progressive college head, 
aware of the great health movement which has touched 
school, factory, and magazine office alike, knows. And 
she knows, as does every educational executive, that the 
day is not far distant when health requirements will be 
insisted upon for the instructor, who, after all, does more 
for the student by example than by teaching. Generous, 
extravagant, optimistic, this college child thinks—if she 
thinks about it at all—that such care is the common lot 
of American girlhood. She her riches jauntily, 
carelessly, like one who is indeed to the college-manner 
born. And in this glad, normal, robust girl, Miss Wool- 
ley, as well as other college mothers, sees the hope of all 
the ages, and looks forward to and banks all her dreams 
of education on the great ideals, the great powers, the 
great functions which are latent in the girl. Not only 
in her own home, but also collectively to the college is 
this child infinitely precious. 

That she is held in trust for a future which will de- 
mand all her strength, as a home-maker, a wife, a mother, 
a working-woman, no one can see or feel so well as the 
woman head of a college. No man could ever feel it in 
precisely the same way, and no one ever felt it more 
deeply than Miss Woolley. And were those philanthro- 
pists who give without being asked, and give more than 
they are asked, forthcoming, she would make ideal con- 
ditions for every girl who passes over the threshold of 
Mt. Holyoke, until, not unlike a famous bakery in the 
Connecticut Valley, which boasts of one hundred thou- 
sand windows to admit the sunlight, she could boast of 
one hundred thousand windows to help these students to 
become the healthiest, strongest, and best-equipped women 
in the land. Staff of life the bread, but these one thou- 
sand girls makers of a thousand homes. and in three 
generations, or some ninety-nine years only, of eighty-four 
thousand homes. Miss Woolley’s ideal is a sunlight col- 
lege for girls, where each student, growing still, shall 
grow more and grow always under the personal guidance 
of a preceptorial system with its individual care. This 
system she has not had the money to establish, and it 
must remain unestablished until some rich man or woman 
makes it possible to increase the number of instructors 
(already large) and pay those generous salaries which 
will do away with any question of not being able to get 
the very best teaching material in the land. In due 
course, in Miss Woolley’s care, each girl awakes from her 
dream of a good time composite of fudge, sports, personal 
friendships, some work, and a good deal of wholesome 
nonsense, to find a better time in that life of service for 
others for which her home environment, as well 
college training, has laid the foundation. She discovers 
in herself something of the investment of love, work, 
hopes, privileges—even, it may be, in these economic days, 
the per capita cost—of what she has been to others. The 


wears 


as her 


Miss Woolley as she looks to-day ] 


— 
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Bible tells the story of the Rich Young Man. 
The Rich Young Girl does not hesitate, but 
impulsively throws her life again and again | 
into the service of humanity in a cause, a 


need, a home. 

Careful students of the personality which 
at present dominates Mt. Holyoke would dis- 
cover two things—no doubt several. Just be- 
fore Miss Woolley took up her work at the 
college a member of the faculty, misled by 
the future incumbent’s modesty and gentle- 
ness, drew a friend of Miss Woolley’s aside 
and said, “ Now, the one thing we need here 
is some one with a backbone. What I want 
to ask of you is whether Miss Woolley has 
a backbone?” Quiet and caustic came the 
reply: “I have never noticed that she was 
invertebrate.” Extremely gentle though she 





' 


be, this 
sides her faith in authority, she is religious. 
the present day—its failure to find much to 
respect, its conflict between clear sight and weak will, its 
neurasthenia, its pitiful attempts to discover outside in 
a glorious era of science that happiness and power which 
can_be found only in the science of self, its ennwis—none 
of these things has sapped the vitality and enthusiasm 
of Mt. Holyoke’s president. She is vigorous, capable of 
sustained effort, guided and controlled by religious con- 
viction and the authority found vested in all educational 
The power which charges every day to the full 
for Miss Woolley is faith in the supreme worth-whileness 
of what Whatever the difficulties, a 
college president knows beyond any peradventure that it 
is possible to keep such faith in the worth of service to 
the end. 

Constantly in contact with people who take themselves 
and the minutie of their lives and work with exaggerated 
importance, a college president 
finds that there is no time and energy to spare in the 
long-suffering 
private life often called the development of “ personality ” 
or “temperament.” So unremitting is the pressure of 
people who will not allow themselves the whole- 
relaxation of a laugh at their own expense that 
there is no opportunity to magnify a presidential self 
and believe that it is everything and indispensable. 

Yet every one who has studied the peculiarities of this 
position and its natural sovereignty must admit that it 
has its dangers and its temptations, and that its gravest 
Any big 


Vigorous woman believes in authority; and, be- 
The diffi- 


culties of 


work. 


she is set to do. 


seriousness or sense of 


development of an excess of egotism—in 


many 


some 


danger is that it may become anti-democratic. 





The chapel 


Miss Woolley’s 
home at 


Mt. Holyoke 


institution worthy of the name and worthy of a great 
leader is a complex mechanism to whose right-working 
some little unseen screw, wheel, or cog of the works is 
as important, or more so, than the dial face. No one 
who has watched the college wheels “go round,” as the 
writer did through seven years of teaching; beheld com- 
mittee within committee and the endless ramifications of 
courses and their relationship to a place in major work, 
all revolving together and not always singing like Mil- 
ton’s angels, either; been conscious of the sound backing 
of work and money essential, down to the least important 
man or woman, and the fraction of a cent’s difference 
figured out in the cost of table napkins—no one can have 
seen all this daily commonplace of college life, invisible 
to the casual observer and, for the most part, uninter- 
esting to the student, without acknowledging what a 
beautifully, smooth-running, effective machine the corpo- 
rate college must be, and how externally indicative, merely, 
of its speed, of its tension, of its output, a college presi- 
dent may be. 

It has been one of the ideas to which Miss Woolley is 
most devoted not only to keep the integrity of the demo- 
cratic spirit of the governing force of Mt. Holyoke, but 
also to further it, and to continue the college as a college 
for the well-equipped American girl who represents in her 
family, her training, herself, good abilities and_intel- 
lectual interests. In its “sample” student, so to speak, 
Mary Lyon’s college has been and is uncommonly fortu- 
nate. She is usually the daughter of professional people 
—doctors, lawyers, teachers—and the vitality of her in- 
tellectual life is native. To the “sample” student these 
four years at Mt. Holyoke are an experience never to be 








O my heart’s a harp of a thousand strings, 


And each one seeks its due. 


Its melody swings upon wordless wings, 


E’en as the wee birds do. 
But sooner or later 
The wee birds take their cue, 


And echo will claim and return your name, 


For all songs echo you, 


"tis all the same! 


Just You! 
By Marguerite Merington 


(A Song for Summer Lovers) 
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forgotten, and, in retrospect, to become ever 
more and more full of glamour and joy; to 
the average American parents it is a privi- 
leged existence in which they wish a daugh- 
ter to have her part; for the instructor it 
holds the lure of scholarliness—the chance to 
mold others and to inspire; to the president 
it is a system in which play a multitude of 
forces to be directed, encouraged, controlled, 
regulated, the whole working together for 
good. 

There is no time of the year when the 
collegiate system does not need attention, 
from the day when the Freshman enters and 





must be coddled, through Christmas-time, 
when the students, returning from their 


homes, begin to spread the sicknesses which 
they have acquired by way of a holiday; on 











through the early spring of the year, when the instruct- 
ors flood the president’s office to tell her what enticing 
offers they have had from other institutions; and, finally. 
to the season of graduation and its sequel, for the presi- 
dent, at least, in official house-cleaning during the sum- 
mer. Like woman’s work, and especially if the president 
be a woman, the work is never done. From every side, 
inside and out, the demands crowd upon her. When it 
does not want anything else, the public wants to be talked 
to, and, if resisted, insists that any lullaby will do. It 
will not believe that speeches or addresses or “ just talks ” 
(misleading little words!) have, like breakfast foods, 
some history before they are served. If the public 
cannot get the talk it wishes by demanding it in 
person or writing and telegraphing for it, it becomes 
astute and employs the long-distance telephone, certain 
that refusal could never be lisped over a wire. Not 
content with asking for speeches, articles, letters, secre- 
taries, teachers, social workers, it not infrequently de- 
mands wives, and is, unlike requests for speeches, 
promptly refused. 

The writer well remembers that shortly after the “new 
president ” took up her duties at Mt. Holyoke, a friend 
of the college said that she did hope Miss Woolley would 
have time to become personally acquainted with every 
single student in college (only about seven hundred then), 
and that she did hope Miss Woolley would make time to 
represent the college outside! After these “hopes” fol- 
lowed more. Then the friend, looking still more eager, 
brightened suddenly and said that she did hope Miss 
Woolley would have plenty of time to rest and keep well 
for her work! 


“ 





O I stand in vain at the doors of sleep, 


The Sandman vainly sue. 


Like little Bo-Peep then I count my sheep; 


One, two; one, two; one, two. 


But sooner or later a golden mist 


Shuts off those sheep from view; 


My lids are close-kissed as my heart keeps tryst, 


For all dreams bring me you, 


Just you! 


O there’s many a time my footstep strays, 


My heart has lost its clue; 

In sorrowful maze must I wend strange ways, 
Weird phantom lights pursue. 

But sooner or later the long lane turns, 
My compass points me true; 


Just youl 


My homing heart yearns where your love-lamp burns, 





For all roads lead to you, 


Just you! 
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A Story 


LEARLY the guests on the flower-hung veranda 

at Pinecroft were gossiping. It was evident 

from the interested attitude of Bertie Wil- 

liams; it could be seen in the appreciative 
smile of Harry Webster; indeed, there was a confidential 
air in the whole white-flanneled assembly. 

“T’ve never seen it fail,” Bob Ellsworth was saying. 
“Take a girl out of her class, load her with good clothes, 
give her half a dozen maids, and she adopts a bored and 
languid air within a week.” 

“She certainly has it,” drawled Mrs. Fletcher Thomp- 
son, a pretty, well-dressed blonde. She had been married 
ten years, but rumors of previous servitude in a glove- 
store still clung. ‘“She’s positively blasé. Our society 
seems to weary her.” 

“You’ve said it,” agreed Webster; 
broken gloom about her is depressing.” 

“T can forgive her everything because of that chin, 
though,” ventured Williams. “Talk about the Greeks! 
I never get tired looking at her.” = - 

“Strange how we differ,” said nervous little Miss 
Stiles, sliding a jeweled locket back and forth on her 
chain. “She doesn’t appeal to me at all.” 

“Nor to me,” echoed Mrs. Thompson; “ 
ing in animation.” 

“ And she ought to be the happiest woman in the world, 
with Ted Ainsworth for a husband,” commented Miss 
Stiles. 

“T wish I had a dollar for every letter I’ve dictated to 
her.” contributed Webster, with a grin. 

“I wish so too if you’d buy tires with it,” retorted 
Williams. “Those bi-weekly blowouts are getting on my 
nerves.” 

“Ted was always so good-looking,” sighed Mrs. Filkins. 
“How he ever came to pick out a stenographer—” 


“the air of un- 


she’s so lack- 


UST then Theodore Ainsworth, Jr., swung around the 

corner and cut short further post-nuptial comment. 
Well built and athletic, without a suggestion of over- 
developed brawn and muscle, he carried himself with the 
ease which comes in generations of good ancestry. He 
was fair and clear-skinned, with a healthy tinge of color. 
His earnest gray eyes had a glint of boyish fun, which 
revealed itself further in a well-shaped mouth. He was 
very young and good-looking, with the subtle charm which 
lies in utter self-forgetfulness. He had a simple, straight- 
forward manner which reached every one and made 
friends everywhere. 

“Why will you persist in sitting here.” he said, breez- 
ily. “when the finals are being played?” 

“Tm horribly sick of ten- 
nis,” sighed Mrs. Filkins. 

“And it’s so beastly hot 
on the courts,” Williams 
drawled. 

“Didn’t you want the car 
this afternoon, Mrs. Rut- 
ledge’? Ainsworth inquired. 

The little woman in helio- 
trope smiled graciously. “lL 
did think of going into the 
city,” she replied; “that is, 


There was a 
confidential air in 
the whole white- 
flanneled assembly 


; 
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if your wife cares to go.” 
The young man_ hesitated. 


“She isn’t feeling well,” he 
said, “ but Vl ask her.” 

“Yes, do,” Mrs. Rutledge 
urged, anxiously; “the air is 
what she needs.” 

“What a horror you have 
of truth, my dear,” her hus- 
band ventured, in a low tone, 
as Ainsworth closed the 
screen of the porch. ‘ You 
know you don’t want her, in 
the first place; and you are 
also aware that no amount 
of ozone can reform Mrs. 
Ted.” 

“Tf it weren’t for me,” his 
Wife replied, calmly, “ you’d 
be fighting mosquitoes in a 


Catskill boarding- house. 7 
get the invitations for the 
family.” she volunteered, 
smiling. And the company 
laughed politely, realizing 
that at least once the pretty 
Mrs, Rutledge had not 
avoided truth. 


Ted Ainsworth entered the 
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Sense of 
Possession 


By 


Lillian K. Sabine 


big living-room where his mother was giving directions 
to a maid. 

“See that the table upstairs in the yellow room is 
moved back to its old place, Margaret,” she was saying. 

Ted spoke with hesitation. ‘Why, do you mean the 
table in our sitting-room?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, with an air of finality that was 
characteristic. “Some one moved it into the center of 
the room. You know, Ted, I loathe tables in the center 
of rooms.” 


HE young man watched the neat little maid disap- 
pear up the broad stairway. Then he spoke. 

“Marion moved the table, mother,” he began; 
liked it there. She says she always wants a table to sit 
around. It—it looks comfortable, you know.” 

Mrs. Ainsworth dismissed the subject philosophically. 
“It’s a small matter, I’m sure,” she said. 

She was the kind of woman who had kept young 
through her activities. Ever mistress of her own house, 
she surrendered authority to no one. She found a secre- 
tary useful, but she audited her own bills and methodi- 
cally balanced her check-book. At least in worldly mat- 
ters she had mastered the art of life. 

Ted Ainsworth hastened upstairs to the suite of rooms 
which he and his wife had oceupied since his marriage, 
two months before. He had a troubled expression in his 
eye, and his mouth was far more serious than usual. The 
moving of a table was. as his mother tritely remarked, 
“a small matter,” but it worried him disproportionately. 

For the first time in his twenty-six years he looked out 
on life with serious eyes. He had to confess it now; he 
was desperately worried. He had thought of marriage as 
one long honeymoon, but already he feared a waning cres- 
cent. He reluctantly admitted that his wife was not 
happy—some sweet bells jangled out of tune—and he was 


* she 
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at a loss to find the discord. I[t was plain that the 
young bride did not enter into the pleasures of Pinecroft. 
The big house, which had been Ted Ainsworth’s. home so 
long, aroused in his wife only half-hearted admiration. 
His mother’s guests were clearly not her kind. he had 
to acknowledge it—the summer was a failure. 


l* the sitting-room upstairs the maid was rolling a 
large mahogany table to its original place between 
two French windows. 


Ted crossed to the door of the bedroom adjoining. His 
rap was answered by a low, “ Come in.” 
“Marion dear,” he said, anxiously, “you aren’t 


asleep?” 

The next instant he saw that she was not lying down. 
She sat crouching near the window, bending over a curi- 
ously shaped box. Surrounding her on the floor were queer 
little pans of blue granite, a shining coffee-pot, souvenir 
spoons of another age, a pile of linen dish-towels, table- 
cloths, and napkins, all mingled in hopeless disorder. in 
strange contrast to the soft blue rug on the floor and the 
all-pervading sense of order and harmony in the room. 
Tt was as if some itinerant peddler had set down his 
pack in this faultless household. 

Ainsworth stood still with his hand on the door. 

“What in—” he began, incoherently. 


She glanced up, half smiling, half fearful. She was 
good to look at, as Williams had said; she had that 


wonderful profile, the straight nose and exquisite line of 
mouth and chin which trace more accurately than charts 
and trees the subtle mark of birth. In whatever by-path 
he had to seek a wife, Ainsworth had 
patrician. 

As her husband approached, the girl on the floor spread 
a huge gingham apron over the mysterious clutter. Then 
she rose to her feet. 

“Let’s go for a walk,” she said, laconically, slipping 
her arm through his. 

“ And leave all this? What in the world—” 

“Tt’s nothing,” she said, smiling; “ nothing but foolish- 
Let’s walk out to the shore; we’ll be just in time 
for sunset on the bay if you’ll be nice and hurry.” 

“Which?” he asked, whimsically; “TI can’t do both. 
And I’ve more curiosity than Bluebeard’s wife.” He 
looked with interest at the queer heap near the window. 

Marion’s dark eyes were troubled. “ You must come,” 
she said, “or Vll be cross.” 

He turned reluctantly toward the door. 
we weren’t to have secrets, dear?” he said. 

She put her hand in his fondly. Theirs was a marriage 
of the old type, with no shade of “advancement” in it. 
Ainsworth had met his wife when she was employed in 
kis uncle’s office. He had loved her devotedly and had 
wooed her as ardently as men did in the days of Cin- 
derella. Then had realized that the man of 
dreams had come true; 
they were married. 


—" had planned to have 
a bungalow two miles 
down the shore, but on their 
return from a month’s honey- 
moon the place had been sold. 
Mrs. Ainsworth had invited 
them to summer at the big 
house, and Marion had 
yielded to Ted’s recommenda- 
tion that “it would save no 
end of trouble to stay with 
mother until fall.” 

In respo.se to her  hus- 
band’s serious tone the girl 
showed signs of relenting. 
“T’m—i’m afraid, dear, it 
will seem so foolish to you,” 
she said; but she walked to 


gone chosen a 


ness. 


“1 thought 


her 
and 


she 


the chest and removed the 
apron from the _ ill-assorted 
pile. 


““I—I had them sent, Ted, 
when I thought we were to 


have the bungalow. It’s a 
stack of things I’ve been sav- 
ing. They weren’t worth 


much, and—and I was afraid 
you wouldn’t understand.” 
“TIT always understand,” 
said the young bridegroom, 
hopefully, “ and—and I think 
they’re great.” 
He picked up a 


peculiar 
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wire netting and regarded it with joyous 
interest. 

“What's this,” he 
fangled tennis-racket 1” 

She laughed childishly. had lost 
the anxious look which had been apparent 
of late and had entered into the explana- 
tion with happy abandon. 

“It's an egg-beater. I got it vears ago, 
led. Some one gave it to me at a pure- 
food show, I remember. And—and 1 hid 
it away, as most girls do, till the time 
when I'd have a home of my own.” 

She was looking away from him, ap- 
parently out of the open window. He 
tried to follow her gaze, but all he saw 
was a rolling field with a small cottage 
in the distance. 

“You see,” she continued, * I—I didn’t 
think marriage would be like this.” She 
caught the misery in his eyes and kissed 
“It—it isn’t you, 
said. ‘“ You’re the only man 
But—but I always thought 


inquired, “a new- 


She 


him reassuringly. 


dear,” she 
in the world. 
marriage meant a home.” 

He looked at the beautiful coloring of 
and woodwork, at the wonderful 
mantel, the Oriental rugs, the mahogany 
dressing-table with its glistening silver. 
The perfection of everything had always 


walls 


charmed him. He had a dull, aching sense 


of how near people may be to us—and yet | 
how far away. | 

“Why, Marion,” he said, hesitatingly, 
“don’t you like this house? I remember 
once,” he added, sadly, “ you—you said 
I'd transform a wilderness for you.” 

“That’s true, dear,” said, “ and— | 
and that’s the trouble. We can’t seem to 
find a wilderness.” 

He began to see light for the first time. 


she 


“Oh!” he ejaculated, more comfortably. 
“Yes, Ted, the house is beautiful; it’s 
perfect—too _ perfect. I—I just long 


sometimes to tip something over and see 
what will happen. It’s—it’s aggressively 
perfect. And—and it’s like the Ritz or 
the Astor. It isn’t there isn’t 
anything here that’s really mine.” 

“And that makes a great difference?” 
he asked. 

“Maybe not admitted ; 
“but—but I’ve alvrays been wild for my 
own home, because—well, you know, I’ve 
lived in other people’s houses all my life.” 
H" did not speak for a minute. He 

was fingering the queer bits of linen 


with their curious borders of cross-stitches 


home; 


always,” she 


It was as if from these and the endless 
towels with their carefully worked monograms he read 
something marvelously, sacredly mysterious. 

“T—I want my own things, Ted,” Marion’s low voice 
Was saying. “ And—and I want to set my own table in 
my own way. I—TI can’t explain it all, but I guess most 
women love their own things. 


and embroidery. 


Sometimes it’s clothes and 
sometimes it’s a house—sometimes children. Every girl 
dreams of her own nook somewhere. It’s—it’s her sense 








She was near the window, bending over a curiously shaped box 


of possession—and it’s different from anything else in the 
world.” 

Ted Ainsworth dropped the linen towels he was hold- 
ing. Then he gathered his wife in his arms and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“T’ve been a blundering idiot,” he said. “I thought 
you'd like this great old place and the chance to do 
nothing for a while. You’ve been such a busy girl,” he 
added. 
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“It hasn’t mattered,” she said. 

“My sister Margaret had such a 
beastly time with servants last 
They spoiled her whole summer. 
was just thinking of you, Marion.’ 

“T know it,” she said, “and I’ve tried 
hard to be happy. I—I ought to have 
been. But—but I guess I couldn’t hide 
my disappointment.” 

~ And that’s all that’s wrong?” 

* Everything.” 

* And—and you're not disappointed in 
me?” 

“Ted, you know I’m not!” 

“Then we'll fix everything in just ten 
minutes,” he asserted, with the optimistic 
exaggeration of youth. 

“T—I have been looking at the little 
cottage down on the bay, Ted. Here 
can just see it from the window.” 

She stood beside him, and they looked 
out over the fields to a plain little house, 


year. 
[—] 


—vou 








|  half-hidden by a lilac hedge. 

“Marion dear,” he laughed, “ that’s 
| the old house the gardener used to live 
| in.” 

“Oh, Ted, couldn’t we have it?” 

| The smile had not left Ainsworth’s 
handsome, boyish face. 

| “We'll kill ourselves forever socially,” 

|. he said. ‘ And—and mother ’ll have a 

| fit.” 

“ But—but she'll get over it,” said the 
new Mrs. Ainsworth, coaxingly. 

* And—and who'll do the work?” asked 
the practical man of affairs, whose daily 
life had always included three meals, well 

| cooked. 
She put her arms around him. ~ Ted ¥ 
| 


dear,” she pleaded, “I will. I want our 
I’m crazy for a chance to try 
it—with 


wilderness. 
out. You’re not afraid to risk 
me?” 

“Td risk anything with you,” he said. 

“Then there are just two things that 
matter in the whole world.” 

“One is the house,” he 
smiling. 

“And the other—you. I'll live any- 
where if we can be alone together for a 
} little while.” 

Ainsworth took her in 
guess I realize it,” he said—* this sense 


vouchsafed, 





his arms. “1 
ot 
of possession. 


| HE next morning at breakfast Mr. 


Ted Ainsworth made an announce- 
| ment which furnished the other guests 


with conversation for weeks to come. 

“We're going to decamp, mother,” he said, boldly. 
“ We've taken the little cottage on the bay for—for a 
month or two.” 

Mrs. Ainsworth, pouring coffee from the silver urn, cast 
a withering glance at her good-looking son. “ Are you 
insane?” she asked. “Why, that place isn’t fit to 
live in.” 

Mrs. Ted looked up with understanding; her husband 
laughed good-humoredly. “ We'll make it fit,” he said. 











Poet, late you sang last night, 

Love and love and love—for hours! 
In the white moon’s wizard light, 
Lyric after lyric bright 

Dropped like stars among the flowers. 














What was love, then? 
Love was lord of earth and sky; 

Love was free, and love was thrall: 

Love was king in hut and hall: 
Lacking love, was nothing high. 


The Truth 


By W. A. Mac Kensie 


Love was all; 


Poet, sing again to-night .= 
When the roses are asleép 
In the white moon’s wizard light: 
Sing a néw song wrought. aright— 
Love is what makes women<weep. 


Love was light enkindling spheres, 
Roses, sunsets, maiden’s eyes; 
Love was courage, conquering fears 

And the cohorts of the years; 
Love was God—and so, was wise. 


Love was life (and life’s one song 
Worthy of a coronal); 

Love immortal, proud and strong, 

Raised the right and routed wrong; 
Love was death Were love not all. 
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The Dumbness of Children 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


E stood before us, the image of guilt. 

His face was flushed and he stubbed 

the toe of his worn’ brown shoe 

against the ground while his mother 
looked at him reproachfully. She sat there 
very young and fresh in her cool, starched 
clothes. Behind him stood the cook, pouring 
forth injuries in voluble accusations. Only a 
minute before lovely quiet had brooded all 
about us. There hadn’t been a sound but the 
faint sighing of wind in the vines’ leaves, and, 
far off, household noises that belonged to other 
people, not sharp enough to disturb us, for they 
didn’t concern us. 

We were in the stage of my visit where one 
hasn’t gotten over saying, “Do you remember?” 
For if there’s nothing very pressing to be told 
“Do you remember?” is what one starts off 
with when one sees an old friend again for the 
first time. We retold each other the escapades 
we had been through in school, each supplying 
forgotten details, smiling with mature wisdom 
over the innocent adventures that had seemed 
to us at the time so wild and daring. 

It is one of the ironies of fate that most 
of the naughtinesses of childhood become the 
delight of one’s older days, and as one looks 
back over the series of years it is those periods 
when one was a “good little girl” and be- 
haved like a “ perfect lady ” which turn to one 
a blank or uninteresting face. Nor, as far as 
I can see, does being found out and a conse- 
quent and just punishment mar our pleasant 
memories of our childish diversions when we 
had played outside of the limits imposed upon 
us by grown-up wisdom. Suddenly Jessica 
clenched a fist and said, wrathfully: 

“Do you remember that miserable Miss 
Holstein who got me into disgrace with the 
principal for something I hadn’t done? She 
only stayed about three weeks in the school.” 

But I remembered Miss Holstein no more than 
one remembered a cloud that passes over a sum- 
mer sky. She had never done anything unjust 
to me. 

It’s strange how time, which softens one’s 
own peccadillos, leaves the injustice that one 
has suffered at the hands of others in sharp 
relief. 

So you can see, chatting as we were, how 
peculiarly annoying was the unharmonious ad- 
vent of Bill and Nora. I sat apart and listened, 
going on with my sewing. 

It was the police court at home, Bill for 
prisoner, his mother for judge, Nora playing 
the triple part of plaintiff, witness, police officer. 
I was the populace that crowds in to watch 
the proceedings. I had seen such courts held 
plenty of times, and the sight of it didn’t move 
me beyond wishing that on a hot June morning 
Bill would, so to speak, avoid being arrested 
and let his mother and me gossip in peace. The 
shady piazza covered with vines that let one 
look out on the flowering garden, and from there 
to the hills beyond, had been a pleasant place 
before police court began. 

As you have seen, besides many memories in 
common, Bill’s mother and I have certain 
temperamental likenesses, and discord and loud 
noises disturb us. So I was sorry for Jessica 
that just at this peaceful moment of the day 
Bill should have to be put in order. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Nora continued, the torrent of 
her oratory now at flood, “’tis Ned gits into 
byes and ’twon’t nothin’ bile it out ’em. When 
I heard ye, Mis’ Ferris a-spankin’ of him— 
was it yesterday or was it the day before?— 
thinks I ’tis Bill will be the lamb for a while!” 
She turned to me in an explanatory aside. “He 
do be one of them byes that quiets down p’aceful 
on top o’ a spankin’. But, Mis’ Ferris, this 
mornin’ don’t he come a-flyin’ into my kitchen 
like him’s shot out a gun and bunk into me 
from behind, and me a-mixin’ up o’ the cake for 
the supper, and smashed me up betune the table 
and the door, and the best cake bowl is bruk 
on me an’ the eggs and sugar wasted on me, by 
the same token. Flyin’ and bunkin’s how he 
come, did Bill.” 

It was here the judge spoke to the prisoner. 

“ Why,” she inquired, “did you shove Nora?” 

Bill kicked the toe of his shoe. 

“ Answer mother,” the judge commanded. 
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“Ye wouldn’t be thinkin’ one of them big 
yellow bowls could smash up fine like glass. 
‘Tis Ned got into him, that’s why he was 
a-shovin’ of me,” gave out Nora. “If he’d 
been big enough to come hittin’ me in the face 
like that I’d have it pushed in entirely!” 

“What made you act like that? And please 
answer this time,” again the judge inquired, 
with serene sternness. 

“T didn’t,” came unequivocally from Bill. 

“ Will ye listen to that now!” Nora exclaimed, 
with indignation. 

“ Bill,” the judge continued, “ you dashed into 
the kitchen and knocked into Nora so hard that 
she broke her cake bowl. What do you mean 
by saying that you didn’t do it?” 

“T didn’t shove Nora,” he persisted, bravely. 

“He made right at me, Mis’ Ferris,” Nora 
affirmed. “Straight at me he come, with his 
head down. If that ain’t shovin’, what is, I 
want to know? Maybe,” she conceded, gener- 
ously, “it was only wantin’ to be foolin’ he 
was, but I can’t do no company cake-mixing 
with Bill a-foolin’ in the kitchen.” 

“You know how often I’ve told you, Bill,” 
Jessica mourned, “to keep out of the kitchen 
when Nora is cooking. You’re not to go into 
the kitchen at such times. Don’t you know 
that?” 

“Yes,” Bill admitted. Take it all together, 
things did look rather dark against him. 

He stood before us, small, sturdy, and brown- 
legged, his short linen tunic to his knees. He 
was a very small person to have caused so much 
disaster in any kitchen. There was a moment’s 
silence from which came Bill’s small voice, an- 
nouncing: 

“The hens are all out of the hen-yard. 
They’re all over everywhere. Mis*-Butler says 
if she catches one of ’em in her garden she’ll 
stew him—even Plymouth Rocks she’ll stew ’em 
—Mis’ Butler says.” 

“ Well, we’ve got the Dutch skinned to death,” 
remarked Nora. “Trouble never comes alone. 
It ain’t enough that Bill busts the cake on me, 
but the hens have got to go traipsing around.” 

“T’m not talking about the hens being out; 
I’m talking about what you did.” Jessica 
brought back the thread of the argument. 
“You'll have to mix another cake up, Nora, 
that’s all, as soon as you’ve got the hens to- 
gether.” 

And when Nora had gone she turned to her 
small son. 

“ Well, Bill,” she began, encouragingly, “ what 
made you go racketing into the kitchen, shoving 
Nora?” 

“T didn’t,” he persisted. He was silent a 
moment; then, as if he were changing the sub- 
ject, “ Hens,” he announced, “ are all over every- 
where.” 

* Bill,” said Jessica, with a touch of righteous 
indignation, “don’t try to change the subject 
any more with me. You’re old enough’ to under- 
stand what you’ve done. In the first place, 
you’ve disobeyed me and you’ve caused a great 
deal of trouble. But what I can’t have is this 
prevarication, You’ve got to tell the truth. 
You’re not a baby any longer. You’re nearly 
six years old.” 

At this point Bill’s father sauntered in on 
us, looking as cool, for a hot summer morning, 
as Jessica. Peace evidently was in his soul. 
His eves lit on Bill, flushed of face, finger in 
his mouth, a rebellious toe stubbing persistently 
at the piazza. 

“What’s Bill been doing?” he demanded. 
“What have you been up to, Bill?” 

“ Nothing,” the child answered, sullenly. 

“That’s just it,” Jessica broke out. “ He’s 
been in the kitchen and upset Nora and her 
cake, and he keeps saying that he hasn’t done 
anything and that he didn’t shove Nora. 1 don’t 
suppose he meant to, but it’s just as bad to be 
careless in this world as to be deliberately mis- 
chievous. What do you think ought to be done 
to a little boy who doesn’t tell the truth?” 

It didn’t take Bill’s father long to decide and 
answer that question. 

“He ought to be punished,’ he answered, 
severely. It’s very hard on parents when their 
children disturb them, and so unnecessarily, too, 
on hot summer mornings. 
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“Come along with me, Bill,” commanded his 
father. 
And here Bill’s indignation broke into wrath. 
“T didn’t do it,” he stormed, stamping his 
feet and glaring at his parents. “I didn’t! I 
didn’t! I didn’t!” 
Jessica leaned back and sighed. Bill’s father 
towered above his small son, imposing and an- 
gry. They confronted each other, absurdly alike 
in expression except for the difference in size. 
“T didn’t,” Bill repeated, throwing his head 
back and glaring at his father. 
There was something so unconquered about 
him, with his gesture of baby defiance, such a 
foolish bravery in his provoking the wrath of 
some one so much stronger, that I couldn’t but 
have my moment of wrong-minded admiration 
for him, as I always must have for little chil- 
dren when they brave the puissant wrath of 
their mighty elders. 
“You see,” Jessica wailed, “he won’t tell the 
truth, he’s so obstinate. He’s got to be punished 
for it.” 
“Look here, Bill,” his father urged, “ own up 
like a man. Don’t try to crawl out of things. 
That’s no way to do.” 
“T didn’t,” was all that came from Bill, who 
was now crying. 
“You'll have to spank him, Robert, and put 
him to bed until he owns up,” Jessica gave out, 
wearily. Here Robert picked up the child and 
ended the scene by carrying him off in spite of 
Bill’s struggling protestations. 
From within the house came sounds of bat- 
tle, Bill’s “I didn’t! I didn’t!” repeated over 
and over again in cadences of anger, and also, 
I thought, of pathos. 
“T don’t see what’s the matter with that 
child,” Jessica told me. Her -hands’ were 
clenched tight, for her natural instinct is to 
turn on Robert and rend him if he lays a hand 
on Bill, even though Jessica herself has told him 
to. “It’s so stupid of him, when he’s so evi- 
dently in the wrong, not to admit it.” 
Soon Robert came out. He sank discouraged 
into one of the broad wicker chairs without 
speaking. It’s not as easy in these degenerate 
days for a parent to play the part of the 
chastening hand of the Almighty as it used 
to be. There are undoubtedly moments when 
almost any one can light-heartedly punish a 
naughty child who has, as the saying is, been 
“spoiling for a spanking,’ but such occasions 
are unhappily rare. Responsibility lays its 
heavy hand on us, especially when the child 
himself has persistently pleaded not guilty. 
Everything was very quiet again except for a 
little noise that seemed to me like muffled 
sobbing. 

“ He’s in bed,” Robert gave out at last. 

“Did he own up?” asked Jessica. 

“No,” her husband replied, “he didn’t; he 
got awfully mad. He said he hated everybody 
and kept talking about the hens. You don’t 
suppose he’s sick or anything?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Sick?” Jessica answered, with maternal 
superiority. “Sick! Of course not. J can 
tell when Bill’s sick. Just the same, he doesn’t 
usually act this way,” she went on, turning to 
me. “Usually when he’s been really bad he 
owns up and takes what’s coming to him. 
Usually it straightens Bill all out to get a 
spanking—” 

Nora’s face appeared over the piazza railing. 

“T’ve the last o’ them traipsin’ hin devils 
caught. It ain’t no job for no one but a circus- 
rider, Mis’ Ferris. Where’s Bill?” 

“Bill’s upstairs, Nora,” Jessica returned, 
evenly; “and now don’t you think you might 
mix that cake?” ‘ 

“You ain’t gone an’ punished Bill,” Nora 
demanded, ignoring the tone of dismissal in her 
mistress’s voice. 

“Bill is in bed in his room,” Jessica replied, 
with an air of authority. ‘“ The cake—” 

* Now ain’t that too bad!” cried Nora. “Oh, 
ain’t it a shame! An’ all my fault, too. "Twas 
Mis’ Butler sent him up to me. Herself told 
me over the back fence. ‘You run to Nora, 
says she to Bill, ‘as fast as your legs can carry 
you, and tell her the hens is loose agen.’ That’s » 

(Continued on page 298) 
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EAR FELLOW-VICTIM—You do not know who I 
D am. so I will introduce myself as the girl who lives 
in a wheeling-chair. Lest you are the conventional kind 
of a man, I hasten to add that vour mother’s friend, 
Penelope Kilmer, is my aunt, and I have had the pleasure 
of meeting your mother. 

I'm writing to ask you to become the first member 
of a new society I am about to form—the Guild of the 
Handicapped. It has been a revelation to me that so 
much of the world’s work is done by the physically im- 
perfeet. Nobody is useless whose brain is clear and will 
strong. 

Your case is uncommonly sad; I realize that. First, a 
college record as an athlete; then a free life in the open, 
all day in the saddle herding your cattle; now, the mis- 
erable existence of an invalid, unable to stir hand or foot. 
Typhoid fever followed by paralysis did it, they tell me. 
Still, nothing is so bad that it might not be worse, and 
vou’re not ossifying, like a man I read about not long 
ago. I wonder what that poor victim thinks of his fate? 
Mine I deemed the worst that could befall any one when 
it came upon Neuritis caused it. Doctors tell me 
that complete recovery will be a matter of time and pa- 
tience; it is so slow I fear they are mistaken and I shall 
wheeling-chair te the end of the chapter. 


me. 


live ina 


EAR COMRADE—That pitiful letter 
D went straight to my heart. To think it 
was the first time you had tried to do such 
a thing. and could do it only by guiding that 
helpless right hand with the left one! I’m 
so proud of you I think we must elect you 
our society. I can see you 
scrawling a few words at a time, gritting 
teeth with the effort. It’s splendid. 


president of chapter 


youl 


\ Y DEAR COMRADE,—What you have 
i [ told me about your quest will be kept 
quite That a modern man 
could conceal so much romance in his make- 
up amazes me. In return for your confidence 
Ill disclose a little secret of my own. 

While T had my share of masculine atten- 
tion in the days before my world went out in 
smoke and ashes, the man whose eyes met 


acred, young 


mine in a crowded Subway train, when he 
vave me his seat, was the man nature in- 
tended for my other self. A wireless message 
traveled between us: | 

“Is it You at last?” they asked, those 
clear brown “have I 
You?” 

* Wait for me,” 
help it. 

The day was torrid and in the Subway we 
were limp and wilted; he’ was dusty from | 
travel and my face was dripping. I was a 
sight, for I zcouldn’t find my handkerchief. 

He had a sear on his wrist and wore a gray- \ 
and-crimson crocheted cravat. 


eves; really found | 


mine answered. I couldn’t 


D EAR MAN THAT BELONGS TO ME— 
It is all true, but IT can’t take it in yet. 
You that man, and it was because 
my handkerchief fell on your shoulder you 
looked up and saw me. And you were lov- 
ing me and seeking me all these years! If 
we were not shunted off the main line on our 
sidings the normal human joys and sorrows 


were 


would have been ours—a home, kiddies, grow- 


ing middle-aged together. Well, I have had my rebel- 
lious hour, but that is past. Our task is plain. We 


must remember we belong to the handicapped, and learn 
to live without our bodies. We’ll all have to learn to do 
that some time. Surely you believe we sleep to wake. 

Perky and conceited as we are over our scientific 
achievements, the silence regarding the Land of the Great 
Perhaps is unbroken, that realm unexplored. 


Y DEAREST BOY,—The photograph you sent me, 
taken that year we met, stands on a little table 
at the head of my bed in company with my father and 
mother, placed where I can see your eyes the last thing 
before I snap off the light and the first thing my eyes 
rest on when I wake. I haven’t told Aunt Pen about 


you, but I think she understands. 

Yes, I live with Aunt Pen in some rooms behind the 
studio with the two pianos where Aunt Pen teaches all 
fought the 


day. My dear mother, who fiends that 


I am afraid I 
shall live in 
a wheeling- 
chair to the 
end of the 


By 
Susan Andrews 
Rice 


haunted me when I was ill, by my side, faded quietly 
out of life when she knew I would be well. The long 
strain sapped her vitality; she had never recovered from 
the shock of my father’s sudden death. Aunt Pen, my 
father’s stepsister, came and took me West to live with 
her. Now I am making myself useful as her secretary. 
Every morning Rachel, my nurse, helps me into my little 
office, and I am at my desk for two hours. Besides the 
writing, I meet pupils and arrange their lesson hours. 
It’s been very good for me. 

No, I haven’t found any new members for the society, 
unless it is old Mrs. Dunn, who has lost her right hand 
with blood-poisoning. 


EAR AND MINE OWN,—Indeed I shouldn’t like 
you to dictate your letters to me! I can decipher 
every word, and they seem a part of you, those sentences 
written with such pain and difficulty. I have had always 
a dislike for machine-written letters except for business. 
I use a typewriter for Aunt Pen’s correspondence, but we 
both write our personal friends with our own hands, to 
quote St. Paul. 
You say that new doctor is inclined to be hopeful about 
your case and advises an operation. Oh, dear boy, don’t 
give up! 


I know you can’t help thinking it will be of 


I feel it 


no use, and wanting to be left in peace. Now 
in my bones that you’re going to be better—promoted in 
time to your wheeling-chair. 


Y DEAREST,—Since you forbid my mentioning 

Stevenson as an example for the handicapped, let 
me tell you about a man I have just read of, George 
Wilson, a professor in the University of Edinburgh and 
director of the industrial museum of Scotland. He didn’t 
live in a wheeling-chair nor on a surgical-bed, but for all 
that he was eligible for the thirty-third degree in our 


society. He was crippled by the amputation of a foot, 














the Wheeling-chair 





racked with sciatica and rheumatism, had an enlarged 
spleen, and was enfeebled by repeated hemorrhages from 
his lungs. Constantly he was being blistered or cauter- 
ized or cut by surgeons; indeed, he used to say he was 
copiously illustrated in cuts of all sorts. His home was 
in a household of invalids; the shadow was always over 
him. Nevertheless, he was gay of heart, the sweetest son 
and brother that ever lived. Into his brief life he 
crowded an astonishing amount of work as student. 
teacher, and writer. 
Now aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 


Se, BOY,—Your letter made me smile. I could 
almost hear your impatient voice saying, “ Wilson 
had a man’s job. He wasn’t obliged to lie flat as a log 
and be tended like a baby.” But isn’t it glorious news 
that you have a chance of getting well? 

I believe you mean it when you say a wife in a wheel- 
ing-chair is the sort of wife you would choose anyway, 
and I mustn’t be silly. Oh, my dear! ‘Tears of joy are in 
my eyes as I write; one has just overflowed and splashed 
on the page. The operation must be successful—it must! 
Don’t dare think otherwise. 


2 pawn AND ONLY ONE,—We are starting for Macki- 
nac Island the same day you enter the hospital. | 
don’t care much about going, it’s such a nuisance to 
travel. I wish I could be crated through, chair and all. 
The chair is part of me, like a turtle’s shell. 

Rachel is going with us; she has a chance.to sing at 
one of the hotels on the island. Have I told you she has 
a beautiful voice? Aunt Pen is so worn out 
the dear thing is actually cross! 


D EAREST COMRADE,—This may be the 
last letter I shall write to you, for you 
must be now undergoing your ordeal, your 
soul already groping in outer darkness, ban- 
ished by chloroform, to return or not, God 
only knows. It eases my heart and brain to 
write—my heart that is one aching prayer 
that this operation may mean not death, but 
life, health, and strength. 

It may be I ask too much. I shall be satis- 
fied if you can live, a prisoner in a wheeling- 
chair. It seems incredible that I felt my fate 
was hard when you were still in this our 
world—could write to me—send me tokens of 
your love. 

If I could know what is going on this mo- 
ment in that room! But I can only sit and 
wait, counting the hours before the word will 
come. Dear, you cannot leave me now, the 
water shines so blue; the sun is dazzling: 
everything in nature is alive and glad. 

I must try not to think of myself. I should 
be able to rejoice at your release from a life 
so handicapped, bravely as you endured it. 
But the beyond is so baffling a mystery to 
all of us. How can one understand a dis- 
embodied spirit? 

I shall keep this letter until the news 
comes. If you have gone before me into the 
Great Perhaps, I will burn my letter in a 
brass bowl, and the smoke will carry my 
message to you, for I haven’t learned yet 
how to send my thoughts to you in Para- 
dise. 

And if—the thought takes my breath away 
—your precious life is spared, you will read it with 
your mortal eyes. The tears are blinding me, and | 
kiss the pages, as I always have done since we knew 
of our belonging, before I lock them away. 


ean hardly believe that 
You are alive—are 
I want to shout it 


Y DARLING BOY,—I 

the operation was successful! 
going to be well—to walk again! 
from the housetops. 

I have some wonderful news for you, boy dear. It 
may be you will be disappointed, since you wanted a 
wife in a wheeling-chair. What will you say when I tell 
you two days ago I took some steps alone, and unas- 
sisted? The doctor says in a short time I may be walk- 
ing about the room. Before much longer we shall meet 
face to face. 

The miracle has happened and we are going to be 
together. A bit of Mrs. Browning is singing in my brain 
these days. 

“God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to shame.” 
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N beginning this article I must admit that, 

after years of apprenticeship, I still entertain 

much doubt of my knowing exactly how to 

write myself, also a fear lest I may be en- 
tirely inadequate as a teacher. It is very easy, of 
course, to repeat platitudes, but, after all, do they 
convey much assistance? I may say, never write 
unless you are sure you have something worth while 
for a subject. I may say, never write unless you 
feel that you must. But I really wonder if those 
rules do apply so generally that the world might 
not lose much good work were they strictly ob- 
served. 

Without the slightest doubt, many a writer sits 

down to her task without the faintest idea concern- 
ing its ultimate outcome, and does, nevertheless, 
very good work. She is the writer who observes 
the law of sequence in writing, and there are 
many like her. Once started, she progresses and 
reaches good results simply because her mind is 
of the sequential order—possibly I might even 
term it the creative order. Within her brain ideas 
grow and formulate and expand into a full garden. 
Other writers must of necessity have a full-fledged 
plot and plan of action. They must study and 
ponder and weigh before they set pen and ink 
to paper or the work will not be worth while. 
These belong to the class who must observe the 
platitude, “Have something to write about.” For 
them it is really a law. However, writers of the 
other class have in reality enough subject-matter, 
but it is evolved after a different fashion. 
. I therefore, if I had reason to think that a 
young writer had positive talent, would not dare 
say, “Be sure that you have something worth 
while for a subject before you sit down to write,” 
because the writer from her peculiar mentality 
might not be able to make sure except from the 
work itself. 

The feeling that one “must write” is even a 
more doubtful proposition. It is, I conclude, sup- 
posed to argue such inspiration, such seething of 
central fires of genius, that expression or disaster 
must ensue. In reality a man may write some- 
thing which will live for the sake of something 
rather ignoble, and a woman may write some- 
thing for money with which to buy a French hat. 
I personally do not believe it matters why the 
must, as long as it is must. It is never the kind 
of spur which really signifies, but the speed which 
results from its prick. 

Of course if a boy or a girl has the real creative 
impulse, that in itself will be enough. No spur 
of necessity will be required. In fact, when real 
genius exists I am inclined to believe that less 
spur better work. Poverty in such cases may 
hamper. Well-fed and properly cared-for bodies 
mean brains working with less effort for the few 
who have the realization that they were born to 
the work. 

I think, first of all, that the writer ought to 
leave herself out of the whole proposition. Her 
own emotions and personal experiences are in- 
tensely interesting to her and a doting few, but 
the world at ijarge cares nothing whatever for 
them. They are looking for the work and not 
especially for the worker. That may seem untrue 
to the féted and petted author, but it is true. 
The worker passes, but her work lives if it is good 
work, and that is the only thing which really 
matters. The successful author’s adoring throng 
all pass with her, but their children’s children have 
the work which may change the course of lives 
and make history. It seems a bit cruel, but a 
writer who is a real writer must put her work 
before everything with one exception. She must 
sacrifice herself, she must offer up all her own 
wishes, if need be, for a living sacrifice; but one 
thing she has no right to offer: that is the best 
good and happiness of other people. I do not 
believe that work done at such an expense is ever 
the best work. Before even the work of genius 
itself comes the need of humanity. A man or 
woman may give up fame for the sake of that 
and be greater than Shakespeare, and in the long 
run, and the run is past our finite sight, do work 
which will surpass anything which is now within 
his or her capacity. Duty to others must come 
first, then work if the work is to be of the best. 

But if a woman be at liberty to write, let her 
write as if she were running a race in the sight of 
the world, and the race not for herself, but for the 
world, and that which will come after the world 
for her. She must write, above all things, the 
truth as far as she can see the truth, as clearly 
as she can see it, and even the truth must be held 
back unless it is of a nature to benefit and not 
poison. But one must write with courage, being 





The Girl Who Wants to Write 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Things to Do 
and 
to Avoid 


once convinced of the truth of that which she 
writes. She must not write to please an editor 
or a public incapable of being pleased with the 
best, because in that very long run of the world 
she will by so doing defeat her own ends. She 
will end by not pleasing, although she be hailed 
with acclamations at first. The applause will die 
and her audience be gone. 

I do not tell young women to write on one side 
of the paper, to send typed copies, to study the 
needs of individual journals, to send again and 
again, because all that has been written a thou- 
sand times. It is the A B C of writing and I 
assume the A B C already learned. It is the 
very earnest and vital how which I am endeavoring 
to explain. There are, however, some details of 
technique which I may not observe as _ strictly 
as I ought, but which nevertheless I think should 
be observed. Above all things, in the matter of 
style strive for clarity. Write even about difficult 
themes in such a way that a child can under- 
stand to some extent as far as his little experience 
goes. The mystic style is never the best style. It 
proves a mind in a mist which can only produce 
words in a mist of meaning. It proves, moreover, 
a certain cowardice. The writer who has really 
something to write does not need to hesitate about 
writing it clearly, throwing the full light upon 
it, confident that no defects of logic, imagination, 
or sense can be discovered. Often a writer covers 
his lack of these essentials by a flood of unintel- 
ligible words which sound to the passing reader 
like wisdom of the profoundest order, whereas in 
reality it is simply a flimsy concealing of ignorance 
by a shower as of tinsel. If you lack complete 
mastery of the language, use short sentences and 
simple words. Later on you can, if you choose. 
coin, and use that which is out of fashionable 
currency and use, and coin toward the wealth of the 
language. But go slowly at first. All great speed 
is preceded by slowness and wariness of first effort. 

Write about the things which interest you or 
you will be in great danger of not interesting 
others, but never make interesting others the 
chief incentive to work. The essential worth of 
the work must come first, but of course its quality 
of interest is necessary to make it well and wide- 
ly known. Avoid imitation, which is often un- 
conscious and has to be detected by your own sense. 
Never emulate style, plot, or subtlety of meaning, 
however you may admire another author. Better 
to go your own gait, although you may toddle and 
limp, than to go the gait of another. 

Once started, once sure that you can write, that 
you want to write, never become discouraged. An 
editor is only human. He may be mistaken in his 
estimate of your work. Try to estimate your 
own work as unsparingly as you would the work 
of another and then stand by your guns. It is 
not conceited nor egotistical to believe in the merit 
of one’s work after it has been subjected, and 
honestly, to the severest tests which you can use. 
It is egotistical and conceited to think highly of 
one’s self because one has done the work, but it is 
simply just to think highly of the work if it is 
good. 

It is a great mistake to listen too much to in- 
dividual criticisms of literary efforts and to be 
swayed by them. The consequence is often an 
entire lack of originality and a subservience of 
style to a thousand different rules resulting in no 
style. You must learn to be your own mentor. 
In writing, as in everything, it is every one for 
himself if anything is to be accomplished that is 
individually accomplished. The old adage, “Too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” is a very good one 
for the young writer. 

There is another point upon which I wish to 
write, and write tentatively, since I am well aware 
that my views may not coincide with those of 
others, and that is criticism and the wisdom or 
folly of trying to profit by it. Speaking for my- 
self, while I am always very glad to listen to and 
learn from highly established authority, I do think 
that a young author is in danger if she places 
much stress upon the opinions of others. She 
must remember that a reviewer is paid for review- 
ing and that it is always possible that her own 
estimate of her work may be the correct one. She 
may, under the influence of the reviewer, either 
overrate or underrate her story. 





This is liable to hinder progress either by self- 
satisfaction, which leads her to stop climbing, or 
by discouragement, which does exactly the same 
thing. ‘The woman who is paid to review her 
story may herself not only be incapable of writing 
one as good, but may be over-enthusiastic in 
praise or over-carping in criticism. The girl who 
has real talent is very apt to have a sensitive 
nature too easily influenced by the opinion of 
another. She is often raised to the undesirable 
skies of self-conceit or plunged into the equally 
disastrous valley of humiliation by a printed esti- 
mate of her work which may be thoroughly fal- 
lacious. For that reason I consider it often very 
unwise for a writer who is timidly trying her 
wings of first flight to read reviews of her work. 
Often it may be profitable and lead to advance, 
oftener perhaps not. 

After a writer has established herself, it is for 
her to judge whether it is for her benefit or injury 
to read everything which is written about her 
work. When she has herself so well in hand that 
she is not in danger of writing the way Tom 
wishes or the way Dick wishes or the way Harry 
wishes and losing all originality, it may easily be 
a very good thing for her to read all opinions 
and glean advice where she can. 

As I said before, this is all really tentative, and 
I emphasize it simply because I realize the un- 
desirable heights and undesirable depths possible 
to any very highly strung sensitive creature doubt- 
ful of her power. She must not allow herself 
to be influenced by divers opinions and be led 
astray by every wind of doctrine when it may be 
that her own little way is the one and only way 
for her. 

I have had letters innumerable from young 
writers who sent specimens of their work for my 
opinion. Even when the work was undeniably bad 
I have hesitated to pronounce a verdict. I have 
also hesitated to praise, because the girl may have 
struck just her one little sweet note which she 
could never repeat and the result in either case 
would be pitiful. I think I should prefer to be 
a surgeon rather than a critic. The task of both 
is practically the same, but the surgeon has a 
good light for his task and often the critic must 
do his in darkness as far as any actual knowledge 
of his patient is concerned. Still, critics are neces- 
sary as surgeons are necessary. The question is 
simply, when necessary. 

The old saying, “ The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” might be changed to, The pen is deadlier 
than the sword. I doubt if all critics realize this 
as does the writer who has felt the undeserved 
lash and caught the undeserved laurel and seen 
the result in the degeneracy of her work. I think 
this must have happened at least once, speaking 
conservatively, to every author. A writer is not 
a member of an orchestra and the leader is not of 
the same importance to her as to an orchestra. 
It is better that one does not play in time and 
tune with all the others. 

I now wish to speak of something very near my 
heart, and that is the great importance of a dis- 
tinctly national literature. America is young, 
pitifully so compared with many other nations 
who have made their indelible mark for all time 
in literature. If a writer is American she should 
carry her patriotism into her work. She should 
make it essentially of her own country. America 
has so much to do before she can march abreast 
with the great seers of other countries, and every 
young artist, whether in literature or anything 
else, should strive for her honor and hold it very 
dear. We should have our great musicians, our 
great painters, our great sculptors, our great 
writers, who are of American and only America. 
We have some; we must have more; and the more 
is for the young. The old perhaps have labored 
under greater difficulties; the young may see many 
of those difficulties overcome and the way broader 
and plainer for swift and eager minds. 

The literary future of one’s own country is a 
very high goal toward which to strive, not for one’s 
own sake, but for the sake of the nation. Every- 
body should love and revere his country, but the 
talented ones more than others because they can 
do more for her. They can set her in her high 
place. So, above all else, if you are an American 
writer write as if your pen were the American 
flag to be held high above your own head and 
above your own good for the sake of the place 
of America among the nations. It is not neces- 
sary, in order to achieve this end, to lay always 
the scene of one’s story in America, but look upon 
the scene with American eyes and write from 
_American viewpoints. 
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HE little village of Hedding, hidden away like 

a lost golf-ball in a hollow of the Pennsylvania 

mountains, might be as difficult to find under 

that name on any map. But though it mas- 
querades upon the printed page, it is no mere stage-setting 
for imaginary characters. The people of such remote 
country places live their literature, and unto them is 
revealed a secret withheld from some wise and prudent 
novelists and critics, namely, that there is no such thing 
as cither realism or romance pure and simple, but only 
a skilful mingling of the two on the great page where 
humor and pathos shade into a common penumbra and 
plain prose sparkles with the marginal illuminations of 
sentiment. 

So when the farmers jogging to and from town in their 
market-wagons read, posted at the four corners, the no- 
tice of an “auction” at the old Shirley farm, it was 
something more than mere curiosity or the hope of a 
possible good bargain which inspired the decision to 
“knock off work and see the old lady through.” 

For the auction would be by way of marking the tragic 
ending of “old Madam Shirley’s” long story. She was 
indeed not dead, but a grave yawned for her, still living, 
deeper than any which might have been digged among the 
hospitable denizens of the small pine-bounded churchyard 
—the tomb of individuality. Outside the almshouse she 
was a woman who had preserved through all her slowly 
grinding poverty the pathetic dignity of personal charac- 
ter and family traditions. With its door once closed upon 
her she would become simply an “ inmate,” a single unit 
added to the number of those who in age and weakness 
were paying the penalty of incompetence, or, like herself, 
were the innocent victims of misfortune. 

The crowd assembled early on the day of the sale. 
Some. who had driven for miles, allowed, in starting, for 
possible detentions by the way. Others, though living 
Within easy distance, calculated shrewdly upon oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of gossip before the appointed 
hour. Tired horses fretting against flies under imperfect 
nettings stamped noisily in the yellow dust or cut the 
roadside turf with steel-shod hoofs. Men settled them- 
selves upon the steps of horse-blocks or balanced gingerly 
on the boards which flatly topped the dooryard palings. 
Women were ranged in comfortable groups upon the 
grass, and children raced about, shouting with laughter, 
peering inquisitively into nooks and corners, or treading 
unrebuked on the ancient flower-beds. The old place, still 
charming in decay, seemed suddenly shorn of its dignity 
and, like its mistress, dispossessed of rights worthy of 
respect. 


Everywhere prevailed interest, volubility. Flash-lights 


of talk illumined the long procession of the years. 

“T never ’xpected to live to see the last o’ the Shirleys 
go under the hammer,” quavered a high-pitched voice. 
Me an’ the Squire 


“A fine up-standing race they was! 


By Mary - 
A. P. Stansbury 


was boys together. I mind well when he married his 
wife—Julia Grant she was, an’ the purtiest girl in Hed- 
ding. That was a matter o’ fifty year ago an’ she’s been 
a widder for thirty of ’em.” 

“How does it happen that she has come to this? 
Didn’t her husband leave her provided for?” 

“Sartain he did!” the first speaker answered, eagerly. 
It was not often that his reminiscences were at a pre- 
mium. “ Not rich—the old Squire was too free-handed 
to lay up like some—but well off. I’m minded of what 
my gran’ther used to say. ‘ Don’t never try to carry all 
your aigs in one basket, Joshua,’ says he. Poor Mis’ 
Shirley put her’n all in Hedding Citizens’ Bank stock. 
Mebbe you’ve heard what become o’ that?” 

“Cashier defaulted, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. There wa’n’t a man in the six counties respected 
more’n William P. Martin. Handled money for all the 
widders an’ orphans, an’ advised ’em about their affairs, 
an’—” 

* And then the crash came!” interrupted a third voice, 
bitterly. “I’ve reason to remember that myself. The 
man was a hypocrite and a scoundrel. Got away over 
the border with a quarter of a million in bonds and 
securities! Such men deserve the rope!” 

““Mis’ Shirley was gettin’ along in years. She couldn’t 
earn. Finally she had to mortgage the old place. The 
int’rest has eat it up gradual. Lawyer Graves foreclosed 
two years ago, but he’s let her stay on, till now she 
hain’t got a dollar left nor one of her kin to take her in. 
I tell ye it’s tough for a woman like that to have to end 
her days in the poorhouse!” 


NSIDE the house was already partially dismantled, the 

furniture of the chambers having been brought down 
into the large “front room” for greater convenience in 
selling. 

Side by side with the old mahogany pieces stood two 
or three oaken chests with the date “ 1750” plainly trace- 
able in their carvings. The covers of the chests stood 
open and an aged woman, lifting tenderly one article 
after another of their diverse contents, was sorting these 
in orderly piles. A faintly mingled odor of camphor and 
lavender pervaded the room. She herself seemed delicate 
and fine as a bit of her own old porcelain. Her silver 
hair waved softly about a face indicative of great gentle- 
ness and patience, but the kind eyes were swollen with 
weeping and the thin lips trembled like those of a hurt 
child. A younger woman followed her about with well- 
meant insistence. 

“Don’t, Mrs. Shirley! It’s killing you! Please don’t 
stay here! Come right across the green to my house and 
stay till it’s all over!” 

“Thank you kindly, Margaret. I wish I could, but I 
can’t. It’s hard to explain just how I feel about it. I 
know it’s all right for the things to go. I couldn’t expect 


the county to take care of me and I keeping back any- 
thing that could bring money; it wouldn’t be fair. But 
it’s this way: if somebody you loved was dead, could you 
leave them for strangers to bury? Wouldn’t you have to 
go with them clear to the grave’s edge? 

* Now I’ve taken care of some of these things for more 
than fifty years. I’ve unpacked them and aired and 
sunned them and kept them from moths and put them 
away again year after year. Some of the oldest came 
from my mother, and her mother and grandmother before 
her. It’s strange, but they always seemed like something 
living. While I had them I wasn’t quite alone in the 
world. 

“This is the gown my mother was married in, and in 
this blue satin my aunt Zilpah stood up with her at the 
wedding. 

“This silk bag was grandmother’s. I remember well 
how she used to give me peppermints out of it when I 
was a little girl, to keep me still in church. 

“These flowered muslins and the poke-bonnets belonged 
to my sisters. The pink was Esther’s—she was the fair 
one—and the yellow, Orvilla’s, who was brown as a gipsy. 

“Here are the slippers that I danced a hole in at my 
own wedding! I remember how Myron called me ‘ Cin- 
derella,’ and said he should have to watch out when 
twelve o’clock struck! 

“In this chest are the clothes and playthings of my 
little children that died. Here is Benny’s first pair of 
trousers. What a little man he looked in them—for all 
the world like his father! ‘I can take care of you now, 
mother!’ said he. If he had lived— 

“This little frock was Ruthie’s. I put in every stitch 
of the embroidery myself. It was all handwork in those 
days; you couldn’t buy Hamburg. Here’s her little Leg- 
horn hat. I had it bleached and blocked over and the 
wreath of daisies put on it the spring before she died. 

“These are her dollies. She loved this rag one with 
the red silk dress more than all the others, even this big 
wax lady that her uncle, Captain Shirley, brought to her 
from overseas. 

“ And here—” 

The sentence was left unfinished. There was a move- 
ment and bustle outside, the sound of rapid wheels sud- 
denly checked, a few words spoken in a brisk, business- 
like tone, and the front door opened to admit the alert 
auctioneer and his assistant, with the crowd pressing 
behind them. 


F the sinking of a great steamer with fifteen hundred 

souls be scarcely more than a fortnight’s horror, what 
lasting interest could be expected to attend the living 
submersion of one woman already past her threescore 
years and ten? 

By the time that the July heats had begun to burn in 
the city, and the call of the mountain breezes to allure 
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Cecily Vane to her annual visit to the Hedding Inn, the 
few old friends of Mrs. Shirley had almost ceased to 
“drop in” at the For such as owned no 
horses it had become “ too far to walk.” Others reflected 
that “she must be so mortified to see people there that 
it would be kinder to leave her alone.” 

So week after week she shared her small, close room, 
pitifully bare of all but the most necessary furnishings, 
with an old German woman whose mind, weakened by 
ever-narrowing circle of 


almshouse. 


trouble, moved slowly in an 
childish complaints. 

Except her worn Bible she saw no books. 
had them she could have read only with difficulty. 
“glasses needed changing,” but dared not 
such an expenditure to the bustlingly efficient matron. 
Indeed, since the day when she overheard just outside 
her door the latter remark casually to a visitor, “ Of 
course’ old folks are always a nuisance!” she had made no 
request whatever. She tried dutifully to eat what was 
set before her, but the ‘thick slices of scantily buttered 
bread, the uninviting portions of carelessly carved meat, 
the ill-steeped tea served in large cups of heavy stone- 
china, were repellent in the extreme to one who, through 
all her poverty, had eaten and drunk delicately if mea- 
gerly off egg-shell porcelain, an heirloom of three genera- 


If she had 
Her 


she suggest 


tions. Her thin face grew thinner and the blue veins of 
her slender hands more apparent. All that was merely 
flesh seemed to have been refined away until there was 


left little more than the “ spiritual body ” of the fifteenth 
of First Corinthians. It is probable that only the pres- 
ence of her pitiable room companion, with its constant 
appeal to her sympathy and ministration, preserved her 
own mind from preying destructively upon itself. 

The Hedding Inn accommodated only a few guests, but 
these returned year by year, obedient to some subtle fasci- 
nation of the place. Of them all, no other was quite so 
welcome as Cecily Vane—rich, beautiful, sometimes im- 
perious, yet—as Browning wrote of Luitolfo—‘a friend- 
making and everywhere a friend-finding soul.” 

Did an early-comer venture the question, “ Will Miss 
Mrs. Harbinger, the elderly 
proprietress, would reply with a trace of displeasure at 
the implication of a possible negative. 

* Certainly! 
abroad, Miss Cecily never fails of her fortnight in July 
at the Inn.” 

It was a _ red-letter day Cecily’s great 
touring-car came smoothly rounding to the door. Amid 
the soft cushions of the tonneau reclined Aunt Dora, in 
her role of chaperone, with her Pomeranian, the adored 
Auguste, and Olga, the pretty Swedish maid, who shared 
the care of that pampered aristocrat. In front sat Cecily. 
Wild-rose cheeks; floating tendrils of golden-brown hair 
defying the duress of hat or veil; large, dark eyes flashing 
light: red lips curving in smiles; lithe figure radiating 


Vane be here this summer?” 


Except when she is spending the season 


indeed when 





grace; voice mellow as a low-pitched silver bell—all these 
were incidentals of Cecily’s kaleidoscopic personality; but 
to put Cecily herself on paper—let us not attempt the 
impossible ! 

In five minutes she had given a hug and kiss to Mrs. 
Harbinger; tossed a package of bonbons to Martha, that 
capable lady’s faithful understudy; peered into the big 
kitchen to wave a greeting to black Ellen, the cook, stew- 
ing among her pans; and crossed the horny palm of 
Charles, the elderly “ boy,” with a tip of such magnificent 
proportions that trunks and boxes seemed to undergo in- 
stant and magical levitation. 

It was, however, in a very different frame of mind that 
the young lady sought Mrs. Harbinger an afternoon later. 

“What is this,” she cried, “ about my Madam Shirley? 
I found the old house shut and the charming garden 
choked with weeds. I thought she must have died, but 
some children with berry-baskets whom I picked up on 
the road told me a strange tale about the poorhouse. It 
can’t possibly be true, Mrs. Harbinger?” 

The landlady’s face flushed and her eyes fell. 
herself all at once a culprit. 

“T’m sorry to say it is, Miss Cecily.” 

For a whole minute Cecily spoke not a word, but the 
silence seemed charged like a thunder-cloud with electric 
feeling. At length— 

“T thought better of Hedding!” she said, in even tones, 
and turned away. 


She felt 


ROM that day dated strange happenings. Seldom has 
F a whole countryside joined in conspiracy to keep a 
secret from the one person whom it most nearly con- 
cerned. First came a quiet passing of title-deeds at the 
notary’s office. Then a pair of stout women workers were 
set to clean and garnish the neglected house for which 
no other tenant had been found since its aged mistress 
passed its door. An experienced gardener expelled weeds 
and straightened borders. The village carpenter “ shored 
up” sagging doors and gates and replaced broken pal- 
Ings. 

And every day Cecily’s car sped like some great purring 
creature up hill and down dale, and Cecily’s silver tongue 
and open purse coaxed again the relics of the sale from 
half a hundred purchasers. Trucks began to be halted at 
the “ Shirley place” and pieces of old furniture to be un- 
loaded and replaced. An ancient “ high-boy,” a secretary 
bookcase with quaint leaded panes, a “ harp” side-table, 
and an altogether wonderful grandfather’s clock were 
traced as far as Philadelphia, whence they were reclaimed 
at fabulous profit to the dealer in antiques. The carved 
chests were in their old places, though—alas!—with con- 
tents not wholly. intact. 

At last, when all was ready, in the warm loveliness of 
the summer evening the car stopped at the almshouse 
door and Cecily, descending, ran lightly in. 


“ You’re to go for a ride with me, dear Madam Shirley,” 

“My dear! I’ve never so much as set my foot in one 
of those strange inventions!” 

“ But there must always be a first time, and what go 
heavenly as this? Only see the moonlight through that 
window!” 

“T know, my dear. But it would be all the harder 
to—” She checked herself suddenly. 

“To come back!” With swift comprehension Cecily si- 
lently finished the sentence. Aloud she said: 

“Dear Madam Shirley, nobody dares say no to me! J 
am spoiled and I cannot bear to be crossed!” 

Soft airs drowsy with perfume played about their faces 
as they glided through streets turned by the magic of the 
great lamps to unfamiliar fairyland. 

“How strange it is!” quavered the sweet old voice, 
“TI don’t know where we are at all.” 

The car rested, panting. 

“ Dear, we are here—at home!” 

“What? Where? I don’t understand—there are lights 
—and people!” 

She fell to trembling and Cecily’s strong young arm 
went round her. 

“They are here to meet you, dear—to bid you wel- 
come. Come!” 

As they went slowly up the path the people parted, 
standing reverently on either side, the men with un- 
covered heads and some of the women quietly weeping, 

The familiar rooms were as she had left them. Every- 
where were flowers. Her own old chair in its own old 
place was garlanded with roses. They placed her in it 
as it had been a throne, and one by one her neighbors 
came to do her homage. Tall, slim, and lovely, Cecily, a 
lady-in-waiting, stood at her right hand. 


FTER the talk and laughter and happy tears and 

generous feasting were over, and the guests had 
gone away into the summer night, Cecily knelt at her old 
friend’s feet. 

“Tt’s all yours, dear, just as it used to be. 
ful between was only a dream.” 

“ But, Miss Cecily—” 

“T’m going to leave Olga with you. Poor Olga! She 
las nobody of her very own. She will love you like a 
daughter. And there will be money in the bank and—” 

“How can I take so much? The town that Myron 
Shirley helped to make ”—she spoke with gentle dignity 
—“may owe his wife her bread, but you, dear child—” 

“Oh, you shall pay well, never fear! For I’m going to 
drop down upon you whenever I like, and without any 
invitation. And sometimes I shall bring friends with me. 
I’ve always wanted a Christmas house-party up here 
among the hills, but I never could have one because, you 
know, the Inn isn’t kept open in winter. You shall see 
what trouble I can make for you!” 


The dread- 
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" VER since the world began,” 


as an advance.” 


anil 


mistress sitting beside her. 

* Yes. 
which has produced what they call the 
approaches she shall have arrived. 
I just happened to take up—the ‘ Persians’ 
to me,’ Xerxes. ‘Tis my present concern, my 
‘Pour your sighs as you gently advance, 


SaVvs 


’ 


with sad-sounding sighs,’ says the chorus. 


said the dear old lady, laying down her 
book, “there have been those who doubted God’s ability to govern it, a 
and they have looked at every new development as a degeneracy, not 


“You mean that they have felt the march of events could not be directed rightly 
without their approval of the measures used, I suppose,” 


And the especial object of their disapproval just now is the tendency 
‘new woman,’ when after long and slow 
Let me read you something out of this book 
of Aeschylus: ‘Shriek now in response 
liege,’ answers the 
commands the leader. 
And many have been the sad-sounding 
sighs and shaking of the heads of this modern chorus over the future of that 
impossible thing, the unsexed woman, and her supposedly suffering home. 


the future is here, and the sentinel still cries, * All’s well!’” 
“Yes; but still the sighs continue, and the sighers-* have no patience’ with 





Concerning the Home 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


blush. 
said the young school- 


they have purified it. 


chorus. 
*T wilt escort thee 
the superior mother—” 

* And the husband?” 
But 


more. 


“But the home survived,” said the little school-mistress, with something like 


“ And the women in it, set free to follow many inventions, became the mothers 
of men wiser than their fathers, as all men ought to be. 
gration all along the line there has been development, and the process, the progress, 
is likely to go on ‘till the sun drop dead from the signs,’ ” 

“Then you really don’t see that any injury has resulted from the larger educa- 
tion of women and their entrance on a wider life?” 

“ Exactly the opposite. 
And in private life their increased knowledge of what to 
do and how to do it has promoted comfort; wider outlook has stimulated admin- 
istrative faculty; order, precision, beauty have followed; the mistress knows better 
how to command, the maid to obey; finer children are the natural possession of 


“The husband has as much of the wife’s time as he had before, and enjoys it 
The home affords him amusement and satisfaction as well as relaxation 
and rest that he has not been wont to find there. 
ship when he wants it, and subtle comprehension and tender care. 


And instead of disinte- 


said the old lady. 


Wherever they have entered public life in any degree 


He has intellectual companion- 
You see, if 





the arrival,” said the pretty school-mistress, “and that in spite of the fact that 
the arrival is no longer an amusing toy, a rose-and-white charmer merely, whose 
best accomplishment is the speaking of French no Frenchman understands and the 
playing of variations that might drive musicians mad, but a woman educated to 
all her needs and possibilities, and made the equal in difference of the corresponding 
man; and where once the best she could do in the way of self-support or family 
help was in a dame-school, or as a seamstress or a boarding-house keeper, losing 
caste if she kept a thread-and-needle shop, now she is respected and valued as the 
doctor, the lawyer, the pastor, the merchant—” 

“ And all the combined wedges have opened the rift till she is also the architect, 
the landscape gardener, the contractor, the operator, the editor.” 

“Yes, a personage whose influence is felt in society, in polities, in art 
literature and finance. But always, always a woman!” 

“T wonder what reason the sighing folk give for ‘ having no patience’ with her?” 

“Oh, some of them say she has become a contravention of the creative purpose, 
as if it were meant that the rose should always stay a bud. And others say that 
the home is bound to suffer.” 

“But why should the home suffer because its head is a trained intelligence, 
acquainted with the laws of health, the art of home-building, and often able to 
add to its income?” 

“That is their own conundrum, as they would say. 


and 


Probably a similar outery 


was made a couple of generations ago when all those household occupations which 
kept women to menial tasks began to be taken up by machinery, and it was declared 
then that the home was threatened through laziness, as now by the opposite.” 


experience showed that the home suffered from the varied interests of its mistress, 
there would be cause for complaint—” 

“But are you quite sure that it hasn’t?” 

“Well, one can generalize only from ascertained facts, and if one knows no 
healthier, gentler-mannered, brighter children than in a family whose mother prac- 
tises her profession by day and night, as their father follows his, one is justified 
in thinking their home a proper one as shown by results.’ And if one knows no 
happier young wives than those who continue the occupation they had before 
marriage, and by the added increment are able to command the help which makes 
everything move smoothly and enriches the family store, and are, moreover, always 
at home, and eager to be there, to welcome the master of the house, then one can 
with a clear conscience urge other young wives to do likewise as long as nothing 
imperative hinders.” 

“Yes ”—a little doubtfully—* yes, one must admit that is a poor executive 
talent which makes perpetual personal presence a requisite in carrying oa tlie 
household affairs.” 

“The woman of society,” said the old lady, “ has always known this. And with 
no such excuse as business interests, scientific studies, or political quests, she has 
left her home in the hands of others to a degree far more than equaling the al- 
sences of the woman of affairs to-day.” 

“And she is not the ‘new woman.’ 
chorus over the condition of her home.” 

(Continued on page #91) 


And there is no especial sighing of the 
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HENEVER I am in doubt as to 

what an invalid should be, | 

think of Patricia lying there 

among her pillows, her gray hair 
tucked up under her pretty French cap, her 
brown eyes ashine with pleasure as she listens, 
just as they used to be when she danced long 
ago at Washington and half the young attachés 
were in her train. 

And sometimes | think it is because she went 
out so much in her youth that she is so lovely 
now, her social training having taught her the 
necessity for exercising self-control, for keeping 
up appearances (not false, but true appear- 
ances), and for being agreeable even when in 
trouble and pain, as the best-bred people are 
always striving to be, hiding evidences of their 
own discomfiture in order not to disturb an- 
other’s peace of mind. Why, even the doctor 
says that Patricia is the most delightful of all 
his acquaintances, and that after every visit to 
her he goes away laughing and refreshed—not 
because she has talked piety and resignation to 
him, nor the mysterious ways of Providence in 
afflicting her, nor vet the need of learning how 
to bear her “ heavy 
cross,” but simply 
because she has 
been as agreeable 
znd as witty as 
she used to be at 
dinner - tables, and 
equally determined 
on making it pleas- 
ant for those about 
her—especially for 
the doctor who has 
had to tell her 
that she can never 
walk again, and 
that for all the 
years that are left 
her she must lie 
there, bearing her 
pain as best she 
can. 

1 wish I knew 
how old Patricia 
was, but I have 
never dared to ask 
her—not because 
she has any false 
pride in the mat- 
ter, but because 
she has some most 
positive  convic- 
tions. Patricia be- 
lieves, for example 
—and I believe 
that this is an- 
other reason why 
even as an invalid she is so vital, so inspiring, 
so adorable, and so dear—she believes, then, 
that there is no such thing as age—that every- 
thing with us is just the now; the now to live 
in, the now to unfold in, the now to be pleasant 
in, and the now in which to win. “ What have 
the years that are gone to do with the now,” 
she will sometimes ask, “the now which is all 
that is in reality ours?” 

Most people who have lived as long as Patri- 
cia take no interest in the now. They are too 
husy regretting the things that have been, 
mourning those that will never come again. 
And most invalids who have suffered as much 
cannot even understand that the “now” is any- 
thing but a season for excuses and complaints. 
It never occurs to them that the present mo- 
ment might be a time in which to exercise the 
very same talents that made them successes 
heretofore; in which to be as agreeable to others 
as they used to be in drawing-rooms; in which 
to be as carefully clad, though only in night- 
gown and cap, as they were once dressed for 
parties, and quite as alive to the interests of 
others as when they sat with friends before a 
blazing log, teacup in hand. I wish that some 
invalids who have allowed all restraints to go 
with an illness, who do not care how they look 
nor what impression they make. could peep in 
on Patricia, sitting up among her pillows, for 
all the world like some old queen—so gracious, 
so distinguished; so full of charm and sweet- 


Message to Invalids 


By Lillie Hamilton French 


ness, that your heart is set singing over the 
mere privilege of knowing a woman like her, 
one who is able to prove, besides, her own faith 
in the power of the now. 

Never a bit of sympathy does she demand of 
you. “ My dear,” she will say, lifting her head 
from the pillows to talk the more earnestly, “1 
don’t want you to be sorry for me. If I have 
to spend the rest of my life in bed I want 
you to know that it is not going to make the 
slightest difference to me. I can make this 
room my world, and a big world, too. I can 
lind heaven right straight here. I do not need 
to go outside to seek it.” And then, to relieve 
the strain of so serious a declaration, she will 
tell you a funny story or talk to you of things 
that interest you. Sometimes she will show you 
a baby blanket she is knitting, or a pencil sketch 
that she has made of her nurse, this being such 
a chance, as she says, for discovering how much 
talent for drawing she really possesses! 

Sometimes her talk will be about a flower she 
is trying to make grow at her bedside, or a new 
kind of tea which somebody has recommended, 
the sale of which is to be added to a scholarship 





Even the doctor says that Patricia is the most delightful of all his acquaintances that 


fund. Oh! there is never any lack of interest 
in Patricia’s life, and when you turn away from 
her bedside it is to have your own mind quick- 
ened in a hundred new directions, while you 
thank God for her example. 

Of course you are saying, Amanda, that it is 
easy enough for Patricia to be so agreeable and 
lovely, because she has sufticient money for 
every comfort—for her lace caps and clean 
nightgowns, and even for her trained nurse— 
while you have none to pay for anything, and 
feel that death would be easier to bear than 
this awful thought of burdening others. Poor 
dear! But how do you know that Patricia has 
not money troubles, too? How do you know 
who gives her her nurse or sends her her extra 
supplies of fresh linens. I do not suppose that 
you want every one to know that those blankets 
which cover you came from a missionary society, 
nor that your nightgowns made by a 
Lenten sewing-class. Every one has a right to 
keep such secrets, though the hiding of them 
I like to tell when 
people have been kind and thoughtful, though 
this does not mean that I want to sing it from 
the housetops. To do so would only embarrass 
both those who gave and those who could not 
But leaving out of the question all the 
ethics of telling, are you just as thankful for 
the things sent you as Patricia is for those sent 
her? Are you as cheerfully thankful, way down, 
so deep inside of you that you not only praise 


were 


sometimes seems a weakness. 


give. 











mann 


ee. 






God for warm human hearts, but you let the 
sunshine of your thankfulness shine out of your 
eves? Such a sunshine would make all service 
to you a joy, a quickening and upshooting of 
kindly impulses, which perhaps have only been 
waiting for a chance to grow, and in just such 
directions as your sufferings now furnish. Try 
a little of this kind of thankfulness, a little of 
Patricia’s cheerful acceptance of courtesy, and 
see What a difference your own attitude will 
make. 

If we know how to receive what others offer, 
we can all make their service to us a pleasure 
to them. It makes no difference whether what 
they bring us is a rose, a jelly, a pair of shects, 
or ten minutes of valuable time. 
depends on our knowing low to receive 


Everything 
what 
is given us, and of all people in the wo ld, in- 
valids need most to know in what spirit to 
accept that which is brought to their bedsides. 
By their rebuffs they can destroy 
springs of sweet action, while, by receiving in 
a really grateful spirit, they can open the sluice- 
ways so wide that generous impulses will flow 
on unchecked, benefiting those who give and 


another's 


those who receive. 

What can old 
people who have 
lived their lives, 
who have seen thx 
world and 
its pleasures, kuow 
of a condition like 
yours, stricken 
down in your 
youth, everything 
swept 


sipped 


away, — thie 
cup dashed from 
before 
you have tasted’ 
Poor little Minna. 
Just for a moment 


your = lips 


I am too sorry to 
speak, for I would 
have had you have 


dear, that 
you will have the 
courage 
through 
you are 


know, 


to go 
whatever 
called 
upon to meet, and 
though you 

have lost hope for 
a while, you have never lost cheerfulness, which 
is why you have gone on endearing yourself to 
us all. And I know, too, that after a littl. 
when you get yourself in hand as it were, you 
will begin to think out your own condition, 
framing long hours in well-ordered habits, just 
as if you were living them afoot and round the 
house. For you are not one to succumb, nor to 
get into queer ways, even in bed. 

You would never, for instance, take a pose or 
an attitude, either one of meek patience or one 
of piety. You would never try to play the 
cheerful martyr, either—a rédle which, while 
giving you a certain satisfaction, would mak» 
every one else feel like a sinner. You would 
never say to your girl friends or sisters that 
vou hoped they would have a good time at the 
party, and that it must be lovely to be as well 
as they and able to enjoy so much! gut saying 
it all in a way to imply the contrast between 
you, and so sending them off with their pleas 
ure spoiled. 

Neither would you play the part of an en- 
courager of confidences, and I say “play the 
part” advisedly. for T have seen it played a 
dozen times. “Tell me. IT can understand—l 
suffered all things and know so 
much,” is the air of those invalids who, with 
lifted eyes, are playing this réle—a dangerous 
one, dear Minna. Vanity is fed by it, self- 
satisfaction fostered, and no good brought about. 

(Continued on page 289) 
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your youth, its 
gladness, its fair. 
chance, And 1] 
don’t know, either, 
any better than 
you, why these 
things had to 
come. But I do 
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Letters to Girls 
with Problems — I 








’ ARTHA DEAR, T wish | had “ kept 

count ” of all the girls who have 

; come to me or written to me with 

Np ‘A this same feeling in their hearts. 

At) Evidently it is one of the commonest of all causes 
6 S| eee esaey 

Nes y/ for dissatisfaction among girls nowadays. And 

ia A it isn’t an easy problem to settle or to help to 

hy 1\ settle. It isn’t one of those questions where the 

; right is so decidedly on one side that there is 















































little or nothing to be said for the other view. 

I may as well admit to you at the very outset 
that 1. hearty sympathy with your 
satisfaction. And vet. dear, it has often proved 

in my very extensive acquaintance with girls 


have a dis- 


whose problem is the same as yours—that though 
there was no denying their com- 
plaints there was neither any denying that the 


the justice of 


way they were taking was “the only way” for 
them Some people are called to do the hard 
things in this life. I can’t see that it helps them 


} to tell that the thing they're doing 
\ | isn’t hard. I believe in according them all the 
AN praise that is their due; and most of you home- 
a lot of it. So, 


any them 


i} helping girls I know deserve 


1% 
MI now that you know how I feel about it, let us 
! AS\\ look at your situation first from your point of 
AWA view, then from the viewpoint of that necessity 
Ny which keeps you at home. 
1A You remind me that most of the wirls you 
WA\/\ know, the girls who went to school with you, 
/\ Wf have taken up some work in “ the big world 
ia N either as wage-earners or as students. The girls 
Li) whoare studying art or music or kindergardening 
NN} or gymnastic dancing have such jolly times. They 
iN write home to vou about studio teas and the 


4 . ¢ . . . 
NH Russian ballet and Geraidine Farrar as the goose- 


| lh girl in “ Koenigskinder ” and how “ crazy” they 
MAA | ire about Mordkin or Mischa Elman. (This to 
ANY) 


you, who ina praiseworthy effort to keep abreast 


} y of things went to the bookstore of your town— 
4 WA a state capital—and asked for one of Arnold 
i ff , Bennett's books, bewildering the clerk and bring- 
H\\|| ing to the scene the proprietor, who assured you 
Wi W tiat Bennett was “a new one on him.”) 
INK And the girls who have gone to work excite 
\}\ your envy quite as much, For they are actually 
\ by If “breasting the waves” in that vigorous effort to 
\\ es keep atioat which attracts eager young humans 
K Me just as strongly as a puddle attracts young ducks. 
dy i Any one who tells you that it is “ strange * for 
N/A you to want to be there in the swim with the 
IN I others is either very ignorant of human nature 
N\A and human needs or very—well, let us say “ dis- 


ingenuous.” 

The actual work those girls are performing may 
not be very important nor very interesting nor 
very remunerative. But that doesn’t matter. 
None of them has any doubt that she will soon 
be doing work that is more to her taste and that 
will bring her better pay and to a better place 


heey! / in her world. And has all the 
ae stimulus and delight of being in a competition, a 
Lag 
BB 





meanwhile she 
Iler work is done in the company of other 
young eager and interested. And 
she gets for it a definite wage which may not be 
large, but which is tremendously dignifying; it 
shows her that her labor is worth a price. 


race, 






persons also 


"gr Sipe senas with this, you work apart from 
4 the excitement of the race, from the stimulus 
of young companions engaged side by side with 


you at tasks similar to yours. Your work is 
done in the seclusion of the home. You get no 


wage for it. You have no “* promotion” to aspire 
to. You can’t even reckon what you’ve done or 


guess what vou ll be called on to do. You are 
at everybody's beck and eall. 

“And it isn’t only of to-day I’m thinking,” 
vou write me; “it’s of to-morrow and all the 


The other girls are fitting them- 
They can take care of them- 
selves, come what may. But if anything should 
happen to father, what would me? 
I went to him very frankly and asked him this 
question. Ie seemed surprised and resentful at 
first. Then when he saw how terribly in earnest 
I was he condescended to tell me a little. But 
I'm sure he thinks me a ‘forward young female’ 
and sighs for the * good old days’ when it never 
occurred to folk to wonder what would 
become of their failed in 


years to come. 
selves for something. 


become of 


women 


them if breadwinner 








‘To Martha 


Who Feels that Helping at Home Isn’t Amounting to Anything 
By Clara E. Laughlin 


fell incurably ill or died. He told 
me he was insured for five thousand dollars. That 
is all he would have to leave us—mother and 
the two beys and Kathryn and me. It would 
give us an income of about sixty-nine cents a 
day. I figured it out for myself. And I ask: 
Are there any circumstances urgent enough to 
keep me here at home learning nothing, amount- 
ing to nothing, when any day I may be called 
on to support not only myself but others?” 

My first thought when I had finished reading 
your letter was: “She need not worry. A girl 
so earnest, so far-sighted, so clear-thinking, could 
never fail at taking care of herself. And then— 
I remembered. I recalled to mind other girls 
I have known who faced the future just as 
earnestly and who, when necessity came, did have 
piteously hard times in adapting themselves to 
the conditions of the industrial fight. I remem- 
bered, too, how many people had said of them: 
“They are preparing themselves for woman’s 
greatest career.” But—let us be honest!—not 
one of those girls had such a career offered to 
her. The men they knew married stenographers 
and dancing-teachers and sales-girls and trained 
nurses; the girls who had specialized on home- 
making were one and all thrust into the world 
to shift for themselves, and the men they would 
fain have married brought home as brides girls 


business or 


who were industrially strong and domestically 
weak. Was it perversity in the young men? I 
think not. I think it was merely propinquity. 


The plain truth is that no one has any right 
to presuppose a matrimonial career for a_ girl, 
least of all for a home-keeping girl. There are 
so many chances that it will never come to pass. 
And there is so strong a probability that sooner 
or later in her life must become a_bread- 
winner for herself likelihood, for 
others. 


she 


and, in all 


N° let us see what’s to be said for the other 
side. Looking at it one way, there’s nothing 
to be said at all. The whole course of nature is 
forward, All parents except human parents are 
content to give life to their children, to nourish 
and protect their infancy, to teach them to walk 
or swim or fly, to show them where to find food 
and how to evade or to stand and give fight to 
their natural enemies. You never heard of a 
young animal foraging for its parent or making 
safe or comfortable its parents’ old age. At least, 
I never did. The business of young animals is 
to become self-suilicient, then to mate, to have 
offspring, to teach the offspring, and then to make 
what shift for themselves they can until they 
die. “ad infinitesimal,” as the cam- 
paign orator declared. 

But we are not as the brutes of the forest and 
of the field. We have a spiritual nature; a 
strange, complex, wonderful, paradoxical nature 
which will not let us do merely as the lower 
creatures do: which shrivels in self-indulgence 
and thrives on sacrifice; which keeps all the laws 
of self-protection and comes out far from worth 
the effort, or which defies all those laws and 
triumphs. These are not “Sunday truths.” They 
are not the paradoxes of the preacher. They are 
the ways of life. They are the truths of every 
day. 

Every law of self-protection may justify you 
in leaving home and “amounting to something ” 
in the world. Every argument of common sense 
may uphold you. And yet you have got something 
further to reckon with. There is no use trying 
to evade this reckoning. Some escape it for a 
while; but who wants to live with a “ suspended 
judgment” hanging over his head? The difficul- 
ties of the decision might as well be squarely 
faced at the outset. 

I know several girls who have not merely 
thought, but actually have said to their parents: 
‘I owe you nothing. You did not undertake 
parenthood for my sake, but for your own. If 
I have given you trouble and expense I have also 
given you compensation of a sort. We are 
‘quits.’ But these same girls are the unhap- 
piest I have ever known. The restive, ungrate- 
ful spirit, shirking obligations, disavowing re- 
sponsibility which put them in that attitude 
toward their parents, has kept them in that atti- 


And so on 
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tude toward the werld. Their dissatisfaction with 





life grows more bitter year by year—as any one Ve 
ah: a ihe el ENTS 
wise in the ways of life could have told them it ane 
° ° RCA | 
would when they denied their duty. ie 





OUR father began to shift for himself and Ws 

for others when he was twelve years old. Pas, 
Pretty nearly every penny he could earn went by |) 
toward the family budget for a dozen years. 
When he met your mother he had nothing to show 
for his decade and more of intense application to 
work. But by that time the younger children 
were taking care of themselves, so he felt as if 
he might begin saving toward getting married. 
It took him two years to gather together enough 
for a modest little home—two years of rigorous 
self-denial and skimping.’ When he married your 
mother and went into that home he continued to 
help support his parents—because his father was 
a worn-out man at fifty, worn out with work 
for a big family. The year you were born your 
grandfather suffered a “stroke” of paralysis. 
Your father gave twice as much as he had planned 
to give in the old home; and your coming all but 
doubled the expenses in the new home, because } 
your mother tried to save money on nursing, and A 

) 





in consequence became a_ hospital patient and 
after that had to hire a maid. Your father hoped 
things would “ get easier by and by.” They never 
did. Every vear has been a harder struggle than } 
the last. Now your mother has reached a time ' 
of life when she cannot force herself as she has 
always done. She is “up and down” in nerves | 
and in physical strength. She is easily upset. 
The brunt of things falls on you. The boys are ’ 
rough and “harum-scarum.” Kathryn is four- Ny 
teen and “ heedless.” Help is hard to get even if ] 
you could afford it—which you can’t, because your Hh, 
mother has the doctor often and there is some talk i 
of sending her away. Dear knows she needs the 1 
change! 
Perhaps. if your father hadn’t had to go to 
work when he was twelve he might have had a 
better preparation for life and have made him- 
self master of a better salary. Perhaps if his h 


father had not broken down so soon and become } /) 
. ‘) 
a dependent because all his substance had gone | 


into child-raising, your mother would not have 
tried to skimp on proper care for herself when 4| 
you came, and would not still be suffering the i 
consequences. There are lots of “ possible per- i 
hapses.” But the simple truth is that to a very 
great majority of human beings children are an 
expensive luxury; they drain all the sturdiest and 
most productive years of their parents and leave 
little possibility, in most homes, of adequate pro- 
vision for old age. And with every year of the i: 
world, almost, the period of “ infancy,” of de- is 
pendence, grows longer. It is becoming an_ in- ibe 
creasingly genera! law now that children must 
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not assume any share of their own support until af 
they are sixteen years old. That is piling up the 
a Se! 


burden the fathers bear, but it is wisdom for 
the future if it is hardship for to-day. I tell 
you all these things so that you may see that you 
are not alone in making a sacrifice, that you are 
not alone in treading a way which seems to lead 
directly from self-interest and to a future with- 
out promise. Thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple are treading that same way. And not only 
are a majority of all parents treading it now, but 
they also, in their youth, were not free to do as 
they would. 





= key 















OU admit that you cannot think of any cir- 

cumstance which could so alter conditions at 
home that you could go away on your own busi- 
ness bent and have any peace of heart. And 
[ am frank to say that I do not think of any, 
either. For the present your place seems to 
be there and no otherwhere. But I believe 
a girl of your spirit, your capacity, will find 
a way to meet her immediate duty without losing 
sight of duties that will probably come to her 
in a different order of things. 

I don’t believe your father was as surprised as 
you thought he was when you asked him about 
his provision for the future. And I don’t believe 
he was resentful. Perhaps, dear, what you mis- 
took for resentment was only a sad_ reluctance 

(Continued on page 298) 
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F certain energetic pioneers succeed in securing the 
adoption of plans they are now cherishing, it may 
not be long before the public schools in several 
cities extend their system so as to include mothers 

as well as children. Mothers, that is to say. of alien 
race, many of whom have spent their lives in some far-off 
peasant community; who are pitifully strange to the con- 
ditions, the customs, and the language of their new coun- 
try; who do not know how to spend wisely the family’s 
small earnings, or to provide proper food, or to arrange 
proper living conditions, or to prevent or combat disease, 
or to take any adequate care of their husbands, their 
children, their houses, and themselves. Such women are 
far more helpless than their own children, who promptly 
gain a certain degree of independence; and yet it is the 
mothers who are responsible for the well-being of their 
entire families. The community in which they settle ig- 
nores them utterly, their well-to-do neighbor feels—as yet 
—no personal obligation toward them, and their compa- 
triot neighbor is as ignorant as they. Whose affair is it 
to teach these women how to adapt their lives to the 
country of which their own and their children’s children 
are to be citizens? 

According to many persons 
whe have given close study 
to the immigrant situation, 
what these forlorn homes 
imperatively need is a sys- 
tematic invasion, on a large 
scale, of household mission- 
aries. Women with babies at 
their breasts and soup kettles 
on the fire can scarcely leave 
their confining tasks to go to 
school. School, therefore. it 
is urged, should go to them, 
in the form, of course, of 
capable, tactful women who. 
in as few lessons as possible, 
should teach them the ele- 
ments of practical, whole- 
some living under American 
conditions. It is_ believed 
also that such work should 
not have the taint of char- 
ity, but is properly the affair 
of the state. 

The conservative opponent 
of this idea would be very 
likely to declare it impracti- 
cable. As the most effective 
reply to this would be a 
proof that the thing had al- 
ready been done, the North 
American Civie League for 
immigrants, before attempt- 
ing to inaugurate the work 
in New York, thought it wise 
to try prefatory experiments 
elsewhere. Accordingly, in 
Buffalo during the past year 
hundreds of foreign - born 
housewives—Italians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Ruthenians— 
have been taught a cleanly, 
comfortable, and economical 
standard of living, with a 
permanent result of greatly 
increased happiness, health, 
and social value for their en- 
tire family circles. If the 
work is extended as planned, 
both in Buffalo and in other 
cities, a new profession for 
women, that of the ‘“ Domes- 
tie Educator,” will have become established. 


The first achievement 
in dressmaking is dis- 
played with 
pride 


intense 


HEN Mrs. Annie lL. Hansen, under the direction of 

the North American Civic League for Immigrants, 
undertook single-handed not long ago the domestic edu- 
cation,of the immigrant households of Buffalo, there was 
no cheerful precedent to guide her. However, she knew 
very well what she was about and was_ thoroughly 
equipped for it, as domestic educating isn’t a profession 
that can be taken up casually by women who have merely 
text-book knowledge and .a vague sociological bent. Mrs. 
Hansen had had training in two hospitals. had been both 
« private and a district nurse. had kept house for eleven 
ears, and had the further essential of a winning person- 


ality. In short, she was ready for practically any tene- 
nent emergency. Having decided to begin with the 
Polish and Hungarian territory. her first move was 


t 


to establish friendly co-operative relations with such 
schools, hospitals, churches, and charity organizations 
is had any connection with this district, obtaining from 
these various sources a list of families that because 
of poverty or ignorance or illness were in especial 
need of the kind of help it was her vocation to give. 
She then set out to make her first tentative round of 
Visits. 


Of course they were not easy visits to make. Well- 


By Olivia Howard Dunbar 


Teaching the Immigrant W 








dressed strangers of competent air so seldom knocked at 
those shabby doors, there seemed no reason for believing 
that one of them had actually come with simple, neigh- 
borly intent! In a few cases, it is true, the women were 
perceptive enough to be instantly friendly and grateful. 
Others were, quite naturally, secretive and suspicious. 
two were openly hostile; even, through their 
narrowly opened doorways, fluently vituperative. But 
the second visit dispelled all suspicion, and the third 
often established an almost disconcerting intimacy. This 
was obviously because Mrs. Hansen did not limit herself 
to pointing out the women’s mistakes and giving them 
advice. On the contrary, this is what she did: 

At her first visit she would find, perhaps, clustering 
about an anxious, harried mother, a group including a 
pallid baby and four or five anemic, listless brothers and 
sisters. Sympathetic questioning would reveal that the 
unhappy mother was utterly at a loss as to how to feed 
her brood in this strange country, where meat was so 
costly and grocers’ food didn’t agree with the children 
and nothing was as it had been at home. But what 
did they eat—milk? Yes, canned milk, from the grocer. 
Bread? Yes, from the baker; small loaf, that cost too 


One or 










much and was too soon eaten. 
sometimes very poor. 


Soup? Yes, canned soup; 


i peg these points and finding that every woman 
she visited made practically the same confession, 
Mrs. Hansen would make her second visit armed with 
packages of cereals. The Polish mother would. shake her 
head with dismal scepticism at the sight of this odd, dry. 
uninteresting-looking food. Nevertheless she watched and 
wondered and learned as she was shown with how little 
trouble and at what small cost this new substance could 
he served as a palatable and nourishing meal, sure to 
make pale children healthy and strong if they ate enough 
of it. 

But dietetic reform did not stop here. Every mother 
was willing to admit that her baby was the most impor- 
tant member of the family. But in that case, she was 
told, the question of its diet shoula come first of house- 
hold considerations, and the fundamental truth was 
taught her that babies cannot live on “canned” milk. 
Fresh milk was shortly insinuated in its stead in every 
household where there was a young child, and in as many 
others as possible. The extravagance and folly of buving 
baker’s bread was next taken up, but not without at 
the same time teaching the women to make their own 
bread. The value and economy of substantial home- 





made stews learned with 
readiness. 

As the lessons progressed various pleasant things came 
to pass. The encouraged mothers grew cheerful as their 
languid babies learned to smile. The cereal and soup fed 
children throve. Where mere fault-finding would have 
had no result, practical demonstrations, carefully adapted 
to the woman’s comprehension, captivated and entranced. 
Not only did the pupil herself take great pride in pre- 
paring a new dish, but neighbors, friends, and cousins 
sprang up in great numbers to share in the new and 
exciting domestic gospel. A certain Ruthenian woman 
proved so teachable that she rapidly passed the element- 
ary stage, and one Saturday a patient Educator (the 
staff had shortly been increased to four) called to help 
her prepare for Sunday some simple embellishments of 
the austere diet that had prevailed through the week. 
Dropping in on Monday to see whether the husband and 
children had enjoyed their simple treat, she found, to her 
amazement that the tenement was swarming with neigh- 
bors, all delightedly and noisily engaged in eating up 
the remains of Sunday’s carnival of sponge cake, coffee 
bread, and raised biscuit. Nor did she escape without 

promising to visit each insist- 
ent guest at her own home 
and teach her to construct 
these delicate marvels fer 
herself. 


soups and were surprising 


N the matter of clothing 

the women were equally 
ignorant and equally teach- 
able. The mothers were sin- 
cere in protesting that they 
would be glad to make cheap, 
simple garments for them- 
selves and their children if 
they only knew how. In these 
cases they were supplied with 
a pattern and enough mate- 
garment and 
given one or more lessons in 
cutting, fitting, and fashion- 


The immigrant house- 
wife’s problems are dis- 
cussed in daily councils 


rial for one 


ing it. These lessons, like 
those in cooking, proved to 


have an irresistible fascina- 
tion for whole communities. 
The Educator who had charge 
of the Italian district found 
that if she made an appoint- 
ment with one ambitious Ital- 
ian housewife to cut and fit a 
skirt, a relative would appear 
within five minutes with a 
piece of white cloth that she 
must be shown how to con- 
vert into a shirtwaist, while 
at more or less regular in- 
tervals during the afternoon 
neighbors with soft, persua- 
sive voices and _ bewitching 
Italian smiles would present 
themselves with their  indi- 
vidual bundles and the en- 
treaty, “Oh, please, missis, 
me, too!” And as she left 
the house, the exhausting but 
profitable session finally con- 
cluded, still other candidates 
for instruction would pounce 
eagerly from dark doorways 
to aceost the “teacher” and 
gain her promise of help. 

Very often first acquaint- 
ance with a family would 
disclose cases of defective vision or of adenoids, which 
were attended to with beneficent despatch. Or an ailing 
husband in need of specific treatment would be marched 
off to the dispensary and given the necessary medicine, 
so that he could shortly get back to work. Or a sick 
child, lying in bed, would be feverish and fretful for lack 
of simple attentions. 


HE opportunity would be seized to teach the mother 

how to bathe the child gently without disturbing 
it, and she would further be persuaded to give it clean 
linen and to leave the window open. Such lessons as 
these were naturally less popular. While it may be easy 
to interest untaught but strongly prejudiced women in 
cooking and sewing, it is never anything short of a 
heroic labor, as all missionaries to the poor have dis- 
covered, to reconcile them to water and air. 

One Polish woman confessed that she had never used 
soap on her six-year-old boy, as, because of some tem- 
peramental sensitiveness in which she displayed a certain 
pride, he was afraid of water. 

Once a week, therefore, she had washed his hands, 
conscientiously stopping at the wrists, and then rolled 
the rest of him in a wet blanket! And a family that 
had been brought to the radical extreme of leaving a 
window open while sleeping complained persistently of 
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herself 
window- 


until the Educator 
board on the 
the air 


the “draught” 
nailed a 
fashion that 


obligingly 


frame in such reached 
the sleepers indirectly. 

In fact, it lias not been an easy matter to 
convert whole households to habits of clean- 


hygiene. Poverty, unrepaired 


lack of 


discouraging 


liness and 
stimulus, are all 
llowever, 
Educators 
Some 


tenements, social 


profoundly factors. 
because of its importance the 
worked this 


mended their ways when at last they were 


hard at reform. women 
reasons for it. 
Among 
notoriously 


made to understand the 
Others 
these Italian 
shiftless and unclean, and long the despair 


seemed hopelessly slovenly. 


Was an woman, 
of various philanthropic agencies. One in- 
terview between this woman and the undis- 
couraged Educator took place in the presence 
of her “Why 


husband. do you bother my 


wife?” remarked this lenient and philosophic 
consort. “Some people are born clean and 
some dirty, and my wife was born dirty. 


She's happy. sO WN bother her?” 


The foreign woman is taught how to buy wisely in the American market 


lik incredible sequel of this episode is 

that because of personal help and con 
stant encouragement on the part of the Educator, this 
has now a and wholesome home in which 


woman clean 


she takes a niiive pride. Indeed, she was so pleased with 
that she allowed the Educator to 


hold a class in her home, where little girls and sometimes 


her own advancement 


their mothers were taught bed-making and ell kinds of 
household work, 
These classes of young girls, which have been held 


regularly in all the districts, are considered a highly 








important branch of the work. The workers find that all 
the instruction given the girls is carried directly home 
to the mothers and then applied by both. Young girls 
from twelve to fifteen are taught how to make their own 
garments, an art that interests them no Jess than it does 
their mothers. They are also given frank and emphatic 
lessons in personal hygiene, rank after rank of them be- 
coming speedy and delighted converts to the toothbrush, 
to frequent bathing, and to fresh air. 


Chey are also taught the dangers of coffee- 
drinking, and what constitutes wholesome 
food. The Educators make a strong appeal 
to these young creatures by reminding them 
that they all wish to have beautiful faces. 
clear skins, and happy tempers in order to be 
well loved and have happy homes later on. 
It is then pointed out how these desirable 
things may be secured, and the information 
is of course received and applied with the 
greatest eagerness. 


HE league feels that its experiment in 

domestic educating has been in every 
respect highly successful. Emphasis is laid 
upon the efliciency of the present staff, which 
consists, in addition to Mrs. Hansen, who is 
in charge, of Miss Pauline Rath and Miss 
Pearl Fish, both of whom have served as hos- 
pital and as district nurses, and as_house- 
keepers at home; and of Mrs. Stella Kluc- 
zycka, the widow of a Polish druggist, who 
has much experience and is an active social- 
service worker among her own people. 

When the present scheme is extended, and 
particularly if it should come to be con- 
nected with the schools, it is assumed that 
there will be less individual instruction than there has 
been at the beginning. ‘The house-to-house educational 
canvass will be replaced to some extent by domestic ex- 
periment stations, placed at central points throughout the 
immigrant communities, where the housewives will gradu- 
ally learn to assemble and gain what teaching they need. 
Thus in time schools for mothers who are in such desper- 
ate need of schooling as these women are may come to 
seem a natural and even indispensable thing. 








Official Account of the Work 


a OMESTIC EDUCATION ” is the term applied to a new experiment in 
education which has been made during the past year by the New 
York-New Jersey Committee of the North American Civie League for 
Immigrants. 

This committee was organized in December, 1909, for the purpose of developing 
permanent city, state, and federal policies regarding conditions created by present 
Its experiments are made in the two states of New York and New 
Jersey, these experiments being turned over to the responsible agency, whether 


immigration, 


private enterprise, city, state, or federal department, as soon as a successful policy 
of meeting conditions has been demonstrated. 

With one million immigrants a year arriving in the United States, 650,000 
coming through the port of New York, and over 300,000 a year locating in New 
York vew Jersey, the necessity of definite systems of protection, education, 
distribution, and assimilation are only too obvious. 

Edueational systems to fit the needs of the newly arrived, ignorant, and illiter- 
ite immigrant become as essential a part of the educational policies of city, state, 


and country as educational systems to meet the needs of the native-born, 

One of the most important educational experiments which the New York-New 
Committee of the North American Civie League for Immigrants has made 
This is an experiment to supplement the work of the public 
schools with consecutive, constructive educational The great 
majority of alien children, and children of alien parents, leave school at the age of 
fourteen. The boys have received practically no training in civies and understand 
little or nothing of their responsibility to the community. The girls have received 
practically in the vital things of life. Girls of foreign nationalities 
marry at the age of from fifteen to eighteen, wholly unequipped for the problems 
hefore them 


Jer sey 
is Domestic Education. 
homes, 


work in the 


no training 


“our hope is in the rising generation ” loses its force when 
that the “rising generation” is bringing forth a 
weaker generation than the present generation. The immigrant mothers and fathers 
American standards of living and have little opportunity (the 


The argument that 


we see all about us evidence 


know nothing of 


mothers, the home-makers, much less than the fathers) of coming in contact with 
American standards, living as they do in foreign colonies, speaking their own lan- 
guage, and living according to their own standards. They know little or nothing 
of the conditions and temptations to which their boys and girls are exposed in 
their new surroundings. 

A little over a year ago the New York-New Jersey Committee of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants started in Buffalo, New York, its experi- 
ment in Domestic Education, and since that time has extended the experiment to 
New York City and Rochester; te Mineville, a mining community of 3,000 people; 
to Barren Island, New York, an industrial community of 1,400 people; a cannery 
camp at Albion, New York, and an aqueduct labor camp at Valhalla, thus including 
three distinct types of cities and four distinct types of isolated communities. 

The requirements which the League demands regarding training of a Domestic 
Educator are that she shall have had a good English education, nursing training, 
domestic-science training, and social experience. The Domestic Educator first makes 
a general survey of her community; a group of thirty to forty families most needing 
education is selected, the work is tactfully explained to them, and definite consecu- 
tive education is started. The instruction given is in— 

Ist. Ventilation—the value of fresh air in its relation to health. 

2d. Sanitation—the importance of keeping drain-pipes clear, toilets clean, and 

disposal of garbage and flies. 

3d. Care and feeding of babies, including instruction in pre-natal care. 

4th. 

5th. 


Hygiene—personal and sex hygiene. 

Household Economics—economical purchase and preparation of food; im- 
proving appearance and comfort of home. 

Advice in regard to educational, recreational, and social facilities of the 
community. 

The work is undertaken slowly, the instruction given almost entirely by demon- 
stration, and the reasons for following instructions are always carefully explained. 
As the work progresses classes in cooking, sewing, treatment of common illnesses, 
marketing, etc., are organized. Public schools are used when possible for the classes. 


6th. 
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WEET is the flutter of leaves in the blue over-arching, 
Tuneful the voice of the breeze in the heat of the day, 
. Liquid the song of the lark in the blossoming clover, 
Silvern the fret of the brook in the dusk of the wood. 


Soft is the sigh of the pines in their stately seclusion, 


Silken the rustle of grass when the summer wind blows, 
Dulcet the drone of the bee in the cup of the lily, 
Soothing the lap of the wave in the slumberous noon. 





The Vigil 
By Nora Archibald Smith , 





Tender and grateful these sounds to the ear that will hear them: 
Yet is there one that all music and melody holds, 

Touching the lips of the watcher with wine of thanksgiving, 
Lifting the weight of a world from the suffering soul. 


’Tis but a breathing, more gentle and soft than the breezes, 
Regular, measured and calm as the pulse of the heart, 
Tokcn and surety that om the depth of His mercy, 
Grants His Beloved his > benison, sleep. 
























HE living-room is the heart of the house. It 

is, the center of the family life, from which 

individual members go forth each day to the 

strenuous outer world; to which they should 
return each night with a thankful sense of peace and 
happy relaxation. It should spell “ HOME” in capital 
letters to each tired man, woman, and child. 

If it is the ideal living-room they will look forward to 
its restful atmosphere, its comfortable lounging - chairs, 
its cozy reading-lamp, and inviting open fire. When 
they are hanging wearily to a strap in a crowded trolley 
car on their way home, they will think longingly of the 
tempting new books and magazines lying on the table. 
The man of the house will be agreeably conscious of the 
evening newspaper and cigar waiting for him within easy 
reach of his favorite chair. 

No one ever looked forward to returning either to the 
old-fashioned parlor or to the new-fashioned reception- 
room. ‘lhey never spelled 
“home,” even in small let- 
ters. They were typical 
company-rooms, from which 
the family in its moments 
of relaxation and rest was 
barred out. ‘The sense of 
home is a characteristic pe- 
culiar to the modern living- 
room, and one which we do 
well to cherish. 

The living-room that lives 
up to this ideal must be 
planned and furnished from 
the standpoint of restful- 
ness, beauty, comfort, and 
usefulness for the family. L 
Guests must be a_ second 
consideration, although an 
important one. Guests, 
however, who are friends of 
the family will enjoy most 
of all a room full of this 
sense of ‘ hominess.” It 
will give them a warmer 
welcome than any “com- | 
pany-room” possibly could | 
give. They will feel that 
they have been taken into 
the heart of the house as 
well as into the hearts of 
the family. 

A “family-room,” where 
father may wear his slippers if he chooses, and mother 
her little shoulder shawl if it is chilly, should not be 
exposed to the gaze of any stray caller who comes to 
the front door. The old living-room reception-hall com- 
bination was a serious mistake on that account. The 
family life should be protected from the casual caller; 
in other words, there should be a small reception-room 
for visitors, cut off from the living-room, and the living- 
room entrance should not be in view of the front door. 

If one is free to plan the construction of a living-room, 
a large fireplace where logs of wood may be burned is 
the first thought. That more than anything else means 
comfort, coziness, and good cheer. 





HE next thought is for beautiful windows attract- 

ively arranged, with window-seats, alcoves, ete. An 
uneven room with windows jutting out and surprising 
nooks around the corners is always more cozy and inter- 
esting than foum square walls. Low built-in bookshelves 
break up long walls in a satisfactory way, 
and the books with their rich bindings help — 
wonderfully to furnish the room. 

The colors used in a living-room must be 
both restful and rich. Tones of brown with 
touches of green, dull red, or old blue are 
always appropriate. One can develop an 
infinite variety of color schemes with that 
as a background. Warm, grays are beauti- 
ful, too, if the room is sunny. Dull, rich 
mulberry will warm up a gray room, or 
amethyst and old pink. For a dark room 
the new apricot shade combined with gray 
or écru walls is lovely. 

The walls in a living-room are a_ back- 
ground not only for the other furnishings, 
but for the books and the people. They 
must, on that account, be almost, if not 
quite, plain, and rather neutral in color. 

If they are plain, it is permissible to use 
some of the new figured linens, with their 
rich, subdued coloring, for the curtains. If 
silks are used, they must not be at all 
elaborate or “ dressy.” 


F course Oriental rugs fulfill all the 
requirements for floor covering, pro- 
vided always that they are carefully se- 
lected, with great consideration for both 
color and design in relation to the rest of 
the room. They are not only beautiful, but 
wonderfully durable; they wear indefi- | 
nitcly. 
They cost, however, in proportion to 
their beauty. Therefore it is well to ap- {| 
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The Family Living-Room 


By Martha Cutler 


preciate both the beauty and the wearing qualities of 
some of the American weaves. Here, too, careful selec- 
tion is required, but there are some very good ones in 
subdued colors and small all-over designs. 

tugs made of plain filling are always satisfactory. 
Then one can indulge a fondness for Oriental rugs limited 
by a modest purse, because the plain rugs make the best 
possible background for small Oriental ones. 


F the room is to be kept restful it must not be cluttered 
I either with bric-A-brac and furniture or with the little 
things that members of the family are inclined to leave 
around. They must recognize the rights of the living- 
room and mutually assume the responsibility of keep- 
ing it in order as a mark of appreciation for a room 
where comfort, relaxation, and pleasure are unrestricted. 

The furniture must be pre-eminently comfortable, but 
it must also be beautiful, well made, and harmonious in 





An artistic country-house living-room 


color and proportion. A few good pieces are much better 
than a great many inferior ones. Moreover, it adds much 
to the restfulness of a room to have as few pieces of 
furniture as are really required for use and comfort. 
There must be a large table for the center of the room, 
allowing a generous space for books, magazines, and a 
beautiful reading-lamp. It must be placed so that the 
family can gather happily around it at night and share 
the light from the lamp. If there are nooks and alcoves 
in the room, one or two small tables, with reading-lamps 
and comfortable chairs near by, are a great addition. 


HE large English upholstered chairs are ideal rest- 
chairs. Some of the American imitations have very 
awkward lines, but others are extremely good. They must 
be upholstered with plain materials harmonizing with the 
walls. Velours is always good, whether silk or linen. 
The large, high-back wicker chairs are almost as com- 
ortable as the upholstered chairs and are much cheaper. 


rr uh TT 





This living-room is of the more austere Colonial type 





They can be used with the upholstered furniture if they 
are stained harmoniously. ‘The upholstered cushions 
make them almost luxurious. 

Wicker furniture and cretonne or linen hangings are 
being used more and more in city homes. They have 
proved themselves so satisfactory in country homes that 
people have yielded to the temptation to bring them into 
their city homes, with an equally delightful effect. 

When brought there, however, it is not appropriate to 
use the light, summery cretonnes and chintzes suggestive 
of a country house. Instead, the colors must be rich and 
low in tone, with an éeru background rather than a white 
background. One does not think of combining velvet up- 
holstery with the light summer chintzes. But velvets 
and velours for portiéres and upholstery emphasize the 
rich, deep tones of the linens and dark shadow cretonnes. 
These materials are as beautiful as silk and many of 
them are equally expensive. Moreover, they give one a 
feeling of cleanliness and durability pecul- 
iarly appropriate for a living-room, and 
their individuality as contrasted with the 
conventional damask or brocatelle is un- 
questionable. 

In one living-room, where restfulness was 
the keynote, there was a shaded leather 
paper in tones of gray, brown, and green. 
The woodwork was a cool brown, matching 
a few pieces of Jacobean English oak furni- 
ture. These pieces of furniture were a 
large writing-table in the center of the 
room, used as a reading-table as well; two 
straight chairs and one arm-chair with cane 
seats; two small tables, and a writing-desk. 
Many of the chairs were large English arm- 
chairs, upholstered, some with fawn and 
some with green corded velours. But there 
were at least three deep wicker chairs, 
stained the same color as the oak furniture 
and upholstered with a dark shadow cre- 
| tonne in tones of brown, soft green, and 





dull old red. The curtains were made of 
the same cretonne, and the small Oriental 
rugs were in the same colors. 

One entire side of this room was taken up 
with a group of diamond-paned casement- 
windows, and on the sills of these windows 
was a collection of growing ferns and ivys 
that harmonized wonderfully with the color- 
effect of the room, emphasizing the green in 
a beautiful way. 


l* another charming living-room the walls were pa- 
pered with a gray shaded paper, the gray shading into 
blue and green. The curtains were made of a dark Span- 
ish linen in rich tones of blue, dull green, amaranth, and 
mulberry. Most of the upholstery was a greenish-blue 
velours, but two big chairs were covered with the linen. 
Between the net curtains and the linen were sill-length 
curtains of a very thin, water-green silk, that gave a 
delightful color-atmosphere to the recom. This atmosphere 
was emphasized, as in the other room, with numerous 
growing plants. The furniture was mahogany, and the 
rug a dull, self-toned green Scotch Axminster. 

Both of these rooms were supremely comfortable, liv- 
able rooms, without a trace of the forbidding “ company ” 
look, although they were quite beautiful enough for the 
most honored of company. ‘They lacked, too, that painful 
utilitarian look associated in the minds of many people 
with the home atmosphere. 

Such people have the mistaken impression that useful- 
ness and beauty can never 
go hand in hand. Their idea 
of the homelike room is the 
old - fashioned sitting - room 
in which utility cries aloud 
to all who enter; in which 
we find the figured carpet 
with a light ground, because 

| it does not show dirt; a fig- 
ured paper, because it helps 
to furnish; an easy - chair 
with threadbare covering 
and broken-down springs, to 
which father is devoted, al- 
; though it would be far more 
comfortable with a new cov- 
ering and springs; a small 
rocker, of an entirely differ- 
ent wood, that mother finds 
convenient for mending; one 
good chair thoughtfully pro- 
tected with a wrinkled slip- 
cover; a collection of pic- 
tures acquired at different 
stages of development, all too 
good to throw away; man- 
tel ornaments suggestive of 
loving friends at Christmas- 
time; and, to cap the climax, 
a clutter of articles, useful 
but homely, that the differ- 
ent members of the family 
like to have “ handy ” when 
wanted. Such a mixture is 
hardly artistic. 
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Pictures from the Inside, following the Articles in the Bazar 
By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE and ROBERT BRUERE 


By the 


Minnesota Farmer’s Wife 


AM a farmer’s wife living in northern Minne- 

sota, on the Canadian border. Previous to 

being a farm-woman, I had received my edu- 

cation in the grades and high school of a 
town in my native state of Indiana. Later I re- 
ceived a two years’ course of special study in Chi- 
cago. After this, my work while still a single 
woman required me to travel much in our own 
land, 

But for seven years I have lived in this land of 
forests, snow, swamps, and trails. We have prac- 
tically no roads—just a few miles—except in win- 
ter; therefore no trolleys or automobiles. The 
oxen, our present mode of travel, and 
practical, but are too slow to make visiting one’s 
most congenial acquaintances a very interesting 
procedure, especially when the latter may live from 
live to ten miles away. 

The extent of my social engagements for the 
year have usually consisted of a Christmas enter- 
tainment at the little school-house, church once a 
attendance at the little 


are sure 


and occasional 


Sunday-school, 


month, 


URING the seven years in this region I had, 

until this winter, traveled by train no far- 
ther from home than to a village twenty-five miles 
and to a Canadian village thirteen 
miles to our east. During this time I saw none of 
the sights that are common every-day sights in the 
great cities, unless it would be the coming and go- 
I heard no lectures; no musie, ex- 
saw no plays—only feasted my 
soul on three moving-picture shows. Of course I 
had wild flowers and beautiful 
snow, star-bedecked heavens, ravishing moonlights, 
glorious northern lights, the song of wild birds, the 
playing of the deer, the drumming of the partridge, 
my pet cats, my flower gardens, the daily paper 
good books 


to our west 


ing of a train. 
cept three bands; 


sunsets, mosses, 


(arriving from two to more days late), 
and magazines. Perhaps 1 should have been satis- 
lied, but there were times when it seemed to me I 
would fairly lose my mind. I understood not what 
the trouble was. Lately I have analyzed my condi- 
tion. My body was protesting mightily against the 
continuous grind of hard work, and my soul was 
hungry—starved—for congenial companionship. 

In desperation a few weeks ago, J took the money 
secured from the sale of a cow and calf and away 
I sped by train to the Big Cities, the land of 
enchantment. I felt like a freed from 
prison—a wild bird let out of its cage. The very 
noise and jangle of the cities was music in my ears 
The very sight of big crowds, of many people gath- 
ered together, fascinated me. I wandered again 
and again through the big stores, looking at and 
handling the things that for years I had seen only 
pictured in advertisements or in the big catalogues. 

It was the time of spring openings, and oh, there 
beautiful like exquisite 
dreams, and there was such a maze of other beau- 
tiful things for lovely women. T would stop on the 
curb to watch the motoreyecles or automobiles go 
I stared after beautifully gowned or 
freakishly dressed women, 1 street-cars 
and in the auto of my doctor friend. He took me 
speeding along from thirty to forty miles an hour, 
and it was thrilling. I attended services in the big 
heard sermons and beautiful 
T took in art galleries, libraries and mu- 
seums, picture-shows and theaters. 

Glory of glories! TI saw “ Romeo and Juliet ” by 
Marlow and Sothern! , 

The 
seventh 


prisoner 


were such gowns, some 


whizzing by. 
rode on 


churches, inspiring 


music, 


of this carries me to the 
I listened greedily to every good 
“talking-machine ” I had opportunity to hear. 1 
had the employees of the music departments of 
the big stores play whole concerts of the songs 


very memory 


heaven. 


and musie of the world’s greatest musical artists. 
T was constantly eager to hear and see all I could, 
to drink in everything, to bottle up all I could of 
the fine, inspiring things of the cities. 


FTER three weeks the train bore me back from 

the enchanted land of the Big Cities to the 
farm work again. I returned to the farm with the 
knowledge that I was making a physical wreck of 
myself by constant overwork. Much of the work 
had heen self-imposed. I came from a race of farm- 
ers and frontiersmen, and I had been ambitious and 
eager to help to do what seemed to me my part to- 


wards carving out a home and making a farm in 
this new country. I have had a vision and have 
come to myself, and have decided with one stroke to 
cut out of my working programme a lot of work that 
heretofore I have considered indispensable. Indeed, 
T had the idea firmly intrenched in my cranium 
that this farm could not very well get along with- 
out my special efforts at money-making. But I 
have come to see clearly that it can; at least it 
must and will. Cattle, pigs, and hay must furnish 
the needed income. 

This year I shall cut out the running of three 
incubators for months and the mothering and ear- 
ing for hundreds of little chicks. The old hens ean 
attend to the hatching and mothering business. In- 
stead of having hundreds of small plants, both of 
vegetables and flowers, in the house this spring to 
handle, care for, and to water, I'll relegate this 
work to a small hot-bed and my seed-beds. Maybe 
we won’t have vegetables and flowers as early as 
we usually have them, but it is barely possible that 
I may live longer as a result. Tl try no more the 
“stunt” of seeding and helping to care for about 
two acres in garden. Most of the ground will go 
into clover, as the man and a small 
garden will be sufficient for our needs. No longer 
will T “work like a nigger” to produce vegetables 
and flowers for exhibition purposes. We have a 
suflicient number of blue ribbons to our credit al- 
ready. No longer am IT ambitious to produce pounds 
and pounds of butter of the prize-winning variety; 
I have had my day of this also. 

Don’t think T am going stark crazy mad, because 
T am not. I am just revolting in dead earnest. A 
few cans of pickles will be the extent of my canning 
operations for this vear at least, and perhaps a 
vear hence I will be convinced that I can cut out 
the few cans of pickles also. I can buy fine fruit 
well canned for less money than I can buy fresh 
fruit in this country and can it myself. 


proposes, 


RETURNED from the Big Cities not only in, 
open revolt against the hard work of the farm, 
but with a firm resolve to install in the farm home 
every labor-savii.g device practical for our pur- 
poses as soon as our income will permit. Already 
the cooker, bread-mixer, vacuum-washer, 
and Union churn are among my treasures. With 
envious eyes I watched in the cities sewing- 
machines, washing-machines, and vacuum-cleaners 
run by electricity. The realization of the dream 
of our ever being able to do things by electricity 
seems far off, yet who can tell? We have gradu- 
ated from the little log cabin to the frame house: 
the trail that in former years meandered by our 
door has grown into a graded road, and this sum- 
mer the state is to transform the graded road into 
an automobile road. Then the autos will whizz by. 
We dream of many things that would make work 
easier and life more pleasant on the farm in this 
far-away north country. There are two dreams for 
whose realization I long with a great passionate 
longing. One dream is for a riding-horse and sad- 
dle, and the other dream is of a “ talking-machine.” 
The horse will enable me, a farmer’s wife, to get 
some place and see some one. 

It may mean that we can have some sort of tem- 
perance organization, a thing sadly needed in this 
frontier land, where the lumber-jack and the saloon 
still thrive like the green bay tree. And the “ talk- 
ing-machine”! Let those laugh who will at 
“canned music.” Let such remember that we can- 
not all go to the cities for our entertainments, but 
that with one of these marvelous boxes we can have 
wonderful entertainments in our own homes. To 
hear it talk, sing, and laugh gives me a sense of 
human companionship. I am _ possessed of the 
thought that there are people very much alive in- 
side the case, hidden from view, but laughing out. 
talking out, singing out to me. 

And oh, the rapture to sit still and listen when 
tired or lonely to the wonderful voice of Melba sing 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” or to drink in the 
music of “Silent Night” by Schumann-Heink! It 
would be a foretaste of heaven! 


By the 


Colorado Farmer’s Wife 


OUR article, “ The Revolt of the Farm- 
er’s Wife,” in a late issue of Harper’s 
Bazar, was intensely interesting to me, 
both from a personal and a psychological 
Being a farmer’s wife, I felt that sev- 


fireless 


’ 


viewpoint. 


- coffins. 


eral of your assertions were rather broad, consider- 
ing the great range of intellect the term implies. 

To speak of the “ farmer’s wife” being ignorant, 
dirty, and unwilling to learn brings up the thought 
that if city women were being judged by the ig- 
norant classes they would not appear in any better 
light. 

As President of The International Congress of 
Farm Women, I should like to answer your article 
with “ A Plea for the Farmer's Wife.” 

I grant that ignorance among wives and mothers 
in some rural districts is appalling, but I have not 
found a single instance where they were unwilling 
to learn if the proper methods were taken to en- 
lighten them. Show the mother that the life and 
health of her loved ones are in danger, and she will 
wade through fire to put things in a sanitary con- 
dition. 


OMEN are ignorant through no fault of their 
W own; they have had no chance to learn the 
first principles of modern home-making; they have 
had no conveniences and no assistance. Their 
mothers and grandmothers were ignorant, and pos- 
sibly superstitious from lack of education, for 
which they were not to be blamed. And their only 
chance for enlightenment of the present generation 
has been through the public school, which you 
know has absolutely failed to touch upon the vital 
questions of sanitation and prevention of diseases, 
to say nothing of household management and the 
duties of motherhood. And now, when the world 
is awakening to the importance of the farm home 
and the economic value of the “ farmer’s wife,” it 
is no time to bemoan the situation, but to encour- 
age, enlighten, and educate her. 

It is no wonder that the city is flooded with girls 
seeking any kind of employment rather than house- 
keeping in a farm home. 

When you consider the unequal fight of each in- 
dividual housewife against house-flies, mosquitoes, 
and other disease-carrying pests, breeding by the 
million in places of filth, over which the “ farmer’s 
wife ” has no control, you wonder that there are not 
more abandoned farms and empty country houses. 

It is only human to either move to the city, 
where water in the house, light, gas for cooking, 
heat, sewage disposal, and other conveniences that 
add to health and happiness are furnished, or give 
up the fight and fall into line of least resistance 
and risk the consequences. 

Only a few brave hearts have been able to put up 
a winning fight against such awful odds. The only 
solution of the problem is to bring about an era of 
real home-building on the farm. Science has made 
modern rural homes possible, and farmers should 
be taught the necessity of building them. 


HE “ back-to-the-farm ” movement will never 

be popular until farm homes are more habit- 
able. The open vault and careless disposal of sewage 
on most farms, in the light of modern science, 1s a 
sin against humanity and ought to be prohibited by 
law. The awful waste of human life from typhoid. 
malaria and other preventable diseases should be a 
solemn warning to science to solve the problem of 
rural sanitation. 

Yes, farmers could afford these modern conre- 
niences ; they are far cheaper than doctors’ bills and 
The amount spent annually for doctors and 
patent medicines would pay for all the comforts of 
modern homes, and it is time that a well-planned 
campaign to teach the necessity of cleanliness in 
the prevention of diseases is inaugurated. The 
government and state should combine to send do- 
mestic-science teachers or household experts to 
rural homes and let them live in the community 
and teach modern methods and better ways. 


HEY would find farm-women ready and eager 

to assist in the work of improving conditions. 
They are in need of counsel and encouragement; 
they have been struggling alone with the hardest 
problems that confront the human racé and need 
the kindly assistance of a woman who knows. 

They have a right to this assistance, not for 
charity’s sake, but from a standpoint of. social jus- 
tice. The women of to-day are only the girls of 
yesterday, and why should they be expected to 
know unless they have been taught. 

The fact that the farm-women themselves have 
awakened to the need of better homes and modern 
methods is proved by the organization of the Inter- 
national Congress of Farm Women, composed of 
representative women from all over the civilized 
world, working for better homes in rural districts. 
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The show-window 


F New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago, or any other 
city of the United States, would only found a 
school for cooks like the world-famous Cordon Bleu 
of Paris, how greatly ameliorated would be the 

condition of the American housewife! What philan- 
thropist could perform a saner or more valuable action 
than to found such a school—a work more intimately 
concerned with the vital framework of American life? 
It is with that optimistic hope for my patient and long- 
suffering fellow-housekeepers that this article is written. 

This was the way it began: I had a little French cook 
here in Paris last summer who referred casually to the 
Cordon Bleu, where she had taken a course in cooking. 
As she fed us upon, figuratively speaking, nectar and 
ambrosia, my attention was drawn to a school where such 
a method of cooking might be acquired. I knew that a 
tine cook is frequently referred to as a “ Cordon Bleu,” 
so I proceeded to investigate. What was this school, and 
how was it conducted? First of all I found that no 
brochure, no book, nothing, had ever been written about 
it. and that I should have to get the facts from the 
school people themselves. 


FOUND their headquarters in a modest building in the 
I rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, just off the Champs- 
Elysées. Entering directly from the street, 1 found my- 
self in a very simple room having a show-window con- 
taining a few wonderful-looking cooked dishes, such as a 
pheasant @ la Périgueux and a salmi of partridges. Be- 
side the window were shelves full of portly volumes bound 
in red, looking as if the delicious recipes they contained 
had fattened them. In a corner was a high desk where a 
young woman sat to receive people, and another woman 
clerk worked at a large office table in an adjoining smaller 
room. This in turn opened into another office where sat 
Vademoiselle la Directrice, Marthe Distel, the clever 
woman who founded the establishment in 1895. 

There are three branches of the school in different quar- 
ters of Paris, from which a stranger might enviously 
infer that French housekeepers insist upon their cooks 
heing cooks, and not merely pupils for them to instruct in 
their own kitchens, as many Americans have done for so 
many years. But do not imagine, my reader, that a 
standard cooking-school in New York, for instance, would 
as a matter of course raise wages. Let that idea be killed 
from the beginning. The fear that we should necessarily 
be obliged to pay enormously for a cook who knew how 
to cook is only the thought that naturally occurs to the 
hrow-beaten American who has suffered and endured. No. 
Let no cook enter a kitchen in utter ignorance unless 
under pain of arrest for getting money under false pre- 
tenses! And now that women are asking for rights all 
around, let us begin by getting our rights from our own 
employees. I admit that the situation is full of difficul- 
ties, but I never knew a situation manifestly all wrong 
that was not bristling with difficulties when it came time 
to set it right. And is not one of the first steps a 
standard cooking-school, establishing its branches, train- 
ing its own teachers, and issuing certificates to pupils for 
such and such degrees of efficiency in practical cookery. 
like the Cordon Bleu? 

Like it, yes; but the American school might go even 
further and send “traveling” schools into the country 
districts, as is now done in France, where Monsieur Pams, 
the Minister of Agriculture, has recently founded at Grig- 
non a school for housekeepers, which will send out travel- 
ing-schools for housekeepers to instruct farmers’ daugh- 
ters in the French provinces. 


HE Cordon Bleu is self-supporting. It charges rea- 

sonably for lessons (an average of twenty-five: cents 
for two hours and a half of practical instruction), sells 
the dishes made in class, and also has a catering busi- 
hess, supplying banquets. The former President of the 
Republic, Monsieur Falliéres, a thrifty old gentleman 
with a yearly salary of $240,000, had no chef in his 
kitehen, and upon state occasions ordered his entertain- 
ment from outside. In addition, the school conducts a 
-ort of “intelligence office,” supplying cooks with mis- 
tresses and mistresses with cooks—practical cooks, be it 
inderstood. The pupils are charged nothing for their 
situations, and the ladies are not charged for their cooks 
if they are subscribers to the school magazine, of which 
[ shall speak later. The wages of these women cooks 
vary from 125 or 150 to 250 francs, or $25 to $50, a 
month. The men—for there are also classes for men— 
receive as much as 350 francs, or $70, a month; but 
these are the cooks who can prepare dinners at which 
one dish alone may cost $12. The point is that the 
cheapest cooks all learn the basis of excellent cooking 


Famous 


ooking-school 


in the World 


By Helena Morgan 





—the real science of cooking, which makes a boiled potato 
good when it might have been bad. 

The most expensive cooks in France are now employed 
by the wealthy bourgeois families, the higher middle class, 
which has been enriched by modern commerce and indus- 
try, whereas the comparatively impoverished state of the 
nobility limits their expenditure and therefore the quality 
of their cooks. 

France has always been the world’s cooking-teacher, but 
it was only in 1874 that an Académie de Cuisine was 
founded, of which the Cordon Bleu is the lineal and only 
descendant. The original Académie gave its lessons gra- 
tuitously; but this was found impracticable, as the ex- 
penses are large, and the Cordon Bleu instituted a mod- 
erate system of charges. It also publishes the neat 
instructive illustrated review, already referred to, ap- 
pearing twice a month at two dollars a year. Its courte- 
ous editor, Monsieur F. Barthélemy, has long been the 
secretary of the school, and has visited and lived in 
America. He told mie that they have some American 
pupils and are often applied to by Americans for expert 
cooks; but more pupils come from South than North 
America, and they have students from all over the world. 
Being the only school for cooks in France, the majority 
of its pupils come from the French provinces, and as it 
is the greatest in the world, other schools—the chief one 
in London, for example—get their professors from the 
Paris institution. Thus an American school, if estab- 
lished, should be the standard school for the United 
States, training not only cooks, but teachers of cooking 
for our municipal and other classes in cookery, and should 
have at least one free elementary class for the poorer and 
more ignorant pupils. 

The professors at the Cordon Blew are chefs, practical 
cooks, some of them “artists” in their work. Even great 
cooks differ in native talent; some are capable of pro- 
ducing more original or more artistic dishes. One of the 
greatest—probably the greatest French cook at present— 
is Pellaprat, professor at the Cordon Bleu, who received 
first prize at the last Paris Culinary Exposition. He is 
the artistic successor of the great Caréme, who flourished 
under Napoleon I. Brillat-Savarin was not a cook, as 
some suppose, but a magistrate and writer who under- 
stood the art of eating! 

But Caréme, “one of the princes of the culinary art,” 
was a veritable star. One of fifteen children, born in 
Paris in 1784 in absolute poverty and apprenticed to a 
pastry-cook, he rose to be chef of the Emperor of Russia, 
of the Emperor of Austria, the Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
and of de Rothschild. He was the author of several 
learned works on the cookery of the ancients, on modern 
cookery, and of projected plans for the architectural em- 
bellishment of Paris and St. Petersburg. He was a dis- 
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interested artist, spending all his fortune for the ex- 
pensive illustration of his books. All of which rather 
elevates one’s idea of what a cook can be. 

HE Cordon Bleu has special classes for ladies— 

matrons and young girls—who do practical work 
under the guidance of the professors. The teachers are 
all men. Monsieur Barthélemy explained to me _ that 
though there were women quite capable of being pro- 
fessors, they feel that the women students require a man, 
whose authority they would be more prone to respect. 
(The feminists in France are a very small majority.) 
Ladies also, whose cooks are worthy but not sufficiently 
advanced in their art, send them for a course at the 
Cordon Bleu; and I knew of one cook whose employer 
sent her there only to learn economy in cookery, in which 
important branch of the subject she was deficient. And 
this is such a general and appalling deficiency in our 
American kitchens, compared with the thrifty French 
methods, that economy alone, if taught to our cooks. 
would justify the establishment of an American school. 
Such a school could be thoroughly American in its adap- 
tation to all home requirements, but there is an infinite 
amount to be gained from the French, and its staff of 
teachers would, as I conceive it. comprise both French 
and American professors, and especially French cooks 
having American experience. 

The chef professors at the Cordon Bleu receive a regu- 
lar salary, which covers their lectures and demonstra- 
tions, their practical contributions to the periodical pub- 
lished by the school, and_ their original or 
otherwise. The subscribers to the periodical can obtain 
on request any of these recipes, some of which are origi- 
nated especially for them, at the price of two francs, or 
forty cents. The bound volumes of the school’s long ac- 
cumulation of recipes can also be purchased. 

I first visited the class in the rue de Grenelle, situated 
several miles from the headquarters in the rue du Fan- 
bourg St.-Honoré. Here the pupils were cooks. There 
were about twenty of them—young, middle-sized women, 
with brown eyes and reddish faces, seated on rising rows 
of red-covered seats. At their feet was a long deal table 
with various utensils and meats and vegetables, and back 
of the table the presiding deity, the chef professor. 
smartly clad in white linen coat, apron, and cap. A 
gentle-looking man, this one, but with an air of conscious 
power in his own domain. At his left were the gas oven 
and range. In his work he was assisted by one of the 
pupils, who thus take part successively in the practical 
labor. The kitchen was light and airy, with opaque win- 
dows that gave upon the street. Advertisements of culi- 
nary products and aids hung on the light walls, rows of 
bright copper saucepans formed a background for the 
chef’s white figure, and there were plain white muslin 
curtains, and brownish oilcloth on the shelves. 

“We will now,” said the chef, “ put it in the oven for 
five minutes.” The action followed the words, and all the 
pupil-cooks made notes in their copy-books. Thus he com- 
bined action and explanation, so that the mysteries of 
cooking were laid bare to the most stupid. Once he asked: 

“Why do we first sauté the-onions?” 

No one could tell. 

“Try to think,” he urged, gently. The cooks tried, they 
tried hard, but nothing came. Finally one bright-looking 
young Frenchwoman suggested that it might be to extract 
the moisture. Whereupon the chef approved her and 
launched into further explanation of the nature of the 
action. 

This chef professor was teaching “cuisine bourgeoise,”’ 
or the best “ plain” cooking to women who were already 
cooks but anxious to improve, or working-women ambi- 
tious to become cooks. I went from there back to head- 
quarters, where I found a class of the same kind for 
ladies and young girls. Here the atmosphere was sur- 
charged with seriousness! The cooks in the class I had 
just left were more or less familiar with the subject, and 
the chef once or twice condescended to make a little jok- 
ing remark; but the ladies—the poor ladies—were con- 
fronted by strange worlds to conquer, and were conse- 
quently awed. I had the impression that this was indeed 
a class in chemistry—that science was here enthroned. 
The chef professor was in white linen, it is true, but his 
refined, dark face might have been a model for Titian. 
and his manner, a combination of respect and authority, 
was perfect. 


recipes, 


HE French lady who was assisting him when T ar- 

rived was a plump young person, in a charming but 

practical brown linen apron, whose intense gravity was 
(Continued on page 291) 
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the March Wink Prize 
W inners 

\unt Joy felt pleased 
with the widespread in- 
terest shown in the 
Mareh Kinks and_ has 
increased the number 
of awards. lhere are 

Kinks this L. 
thi. Let's ser if 
ven more will not send 
iiswers If a great 
many respond, more 
prizes will be ziven and / 
ore entries made on 
the Honor Roll. 

Books were sent to 
Ralph Weling, eieht 
vears old, Pennsylva- 
nia: Henry Whiting 
thirteen years old. 
North Carolina \llan 
H. Frank, twelve vears 
old, Pennsylvania; Ger- 
trude Metzler, sixteen 
vears old, Ontario; 
Isabel Hardy, Ohio; 
Nina Barrett. Olive 
Grove, Nova Scotia. 

Embossed pictures 

re sent to Esthe 
Brown, Vermont: Rut! | 
Brooks and Stuart 

Pennsyviva- 


Cumming, 


Our 


Second Anniversary 


UR Second Anniversary! June 
again! And, as many will re- 
call with me, the second anni- 
versary of our boys’ and girls’ 

wy paves. I think we have good reason to 
rejoice and be glad, for since that first 
heginning we have don much that is good 
and helpful. We have kad happy times, 
but we have done more: we have built up 
i club of children which has a world-wide 
membership, every child pledged to do 
kind and loving deeds and to make the 
Golden Rule the motto of the practice of 
laily life. I sometimes wish I had space 
vhich each month to tell of the many 
kind acts done by the Happylanders. 
lhey are many. Our branch clubs have 
ouveyed joy and comfort to many hos- 
pitals, children’s homes, and other insti 
tutions where the sick, convalescent, and 
orphaned spend weary hours, no matter 
how good their nurses and matrons may 
be to them. 

Mothers and teachers have written to 
say low much help our club and its pages 
hore in our magazine have been to their 

lildren, and if I had room to print even 
one-half the number of kind deeds our 
members have done, because they are mem- 
hers, I fear we would have to use ten 
times as many pages as is our usual al- 
lowance, 

We have members everywhere; not only 
in America, but in Japan, Italy, India, 
Ireland, Switzerland, Persia, Australia, 
and wherever the English language is 
read and spoken, If our membership goes 
on increasing as it is doing, we shall have 
twenty thousand boys and girls enrolled 
under our banner before this year closes. 
You can all help. You do not have to 
coax a child to join. No, indeed. It is 
enough to show the certificate and tell 
them where they can find the club news, 
and get one just like it. That is what 1 
hope all will do in the brigkt outdoor 
season now so close to us, and in the va- 

“ cation days, to whose enjoyment we are 
all looking forward so eagerly. 

More books than usual are offered this 
inouth as prizes, and I hope every mem- 
wr will try to win one or get on the Roll 


of Honor. 
Lovingly vours, 


Aunt Joy. 


Puzzle Kinks 


aIVE 


on Rol! of Honor. 








books will be given for good answers to the kinks. 
Send incomplete lists if you cannot solve them all. 
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Happyland Mail Box 


Their Monthly Meeting 

EAR AUNT . 4 
D was held at the’ home of 
Kolassa, and all but two members 
present. The meeting was 
singing “We Are Jolly 
and was closed, also, with a song. 
member offered an account of kindnesse 
done our last meeting. Our 
meets once a month. 
VIRGINIA PETRASIK, 





opened 


since 


MICHIGAN. 


last meeting 
Gertrude 
were 

by 
Little Helpers,” 
Eac 


h 
7) 


club 
I am lovingly yours, 


Here’s a Thriving Club 

EAR AUNT JOY.—I want to tell you 
D about our Washington’s Birthday 
club meeting. It was opened with sing- 
ing, after which Ethel Adams read a 
friendly letter from Aunt Joy making 
some suggestions for games at some fu- 
ture meeting and wishing us a_ happy 
time. Five new members were admitted. 


When the roll-call was read several mem- 
bers responded with readings and recita- 


tions as follows: Margaretta Reese, 
‘Washington’ Henry ‘Turner, “ The 
Reason Why” Amelia Miche, “ The 
Twenty-second of February”; Margaret 


and Henrietta Counceell, 
Clara Burrows and _ Bernar 
‘February Twenty-second.” 


Warthen 
Rally ’ 
Councell, 


‘A 


d 


The meeting was closed with a duet by 


Esdell Gannon, 
entitled “ Sprin 


the president, 
retary, Florence Coulby, 
is Coming.” 

The remainder 
spent in playing 
candy furnished by 


of the afternoon 
games and enjoyin 
our hostess. 


Our club is the Harper’s Bazar King’ 


Creek Kindness Club, 
of active membership. 
FLORENCE CouLsy, 


and is in its secon 
Faithfull 
MARYLAND. 


year 
yours, 


From Far-away Persia 
EAR AUNT JOY.—I received m 
membership card and your letter. 

I cannot be a branch pres 

as there are no American 

Kazvin. My sister, Annie 


am so sorry 
dent, 
here in 


and the sec- 


g 
5 


was 


ta 
5 


8s 


y 


y 
J 


children 
uth, 


wants to join the club, so please send her 


a certificate. My papa is a 
treats many sick Persians. 


doctor and 
I have some 


new books. “Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 
and “ Swiss Family Robinson” are two of 
them. I have two dolls. When I write. 


one is just twelve days old. 
a year old. I 


for HH. ¥. P. 
Others will receive entry 
Please 


send answers by June 10th to Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, New York City 

\ Diamond Kink to be near. Its number seven is a letter 

by Jessie West, Pennsylvania.—First in day. 
eo aapeetive; second, smart or likely; Answers to Kinks 

_ poopy month; fourth, part of Enigma, Easter. Crossword Enigma, 

treas; HEth Is lity. Window. 
An Enigma by Elinor Stanley. Ohio Six books, one to each solver, are of- 

My whole is a book of ten letters fered for correct answers to these easy 
much used in daily life. My 1. 5. 8. 9, Kinks. Four boxes of crayons will be 
1) is a journal. Aly 8. 9. 8.4.2. 3 is q Sent for the next four best lists, and ten 
northern ocean. My 9. 8. 4.5.6.7 is qa names will go on the Roll of Honor. 
portion of food. My 3. 8.9.9. 10 is to Every one should try, for, while any 
transport. prize is worth an effort, the children who 


An Enigma by Ralph Wefing, Pennsylvania 


My whole is the name of a jolly elub. 
It has nine letters. Its 2, 3. 4. 6. 5 is 
to place something. Its 1, 2. 8, 9, 5 is 


receive our books are delighted and write | 


Please 
and address 
New York 


of them in terms of great praise. 
send answers by June 15th, 
Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, 
City. 


The other is 
have a dear little sewing- 


— | 


machine and it sews very nicely. Your 
leving Grace W. Lawrence, Kazvin, 


PERSIA, 


Held a Tariff Debate 

EAR AUNT JOY,—tThe first meeting 
D of the Harper’s Bazar Mount Oliver 
Kindness Club was at my house. We are 
going to hold most of our meetings there. 
Clyde Stanney was elected chairman and 
I am secretary. We made a few rules. 
There were six members present. We ad- 
journed at five o’clock. 

The second meeting was called to order 
by Fridtjof Paulsen, president. There 
were seven members present. We had a 
debate on the tariff. Sincerely yours, 
Haro_p GREIG, secretary, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harold has won prizes, having been on 
the Honor Roll many times. The presi- 
dent of this club is also doing well, hav- 
ing obtained two entries on the roll. 


Amelia is a Faithful Member 

EAR AUNT JOY,—Our club held a 
D meeting this afternoon and we ad- 
mitted four new members, making forty- 
eight in all. Our vice-president read a 
letter from you, and we enjoyed it very 
much. We have nice times at our meet- 
ings. Mrs. Coulby generally gives us a 
talk and we have games and music. In 
March we had an hunt, which was 
interesting. From your friend. AMELIA B. 
Micue, MARYLAND. 


erg 
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A Good Club to Copy 

KAR AUNT JOY,—We 

of five members, and we meet at dif- 
ferent houses every Monday after school. 
I am the treasurer, and we have a secre- 
tary, also. We are looking for more mem- 
bers and I think we shall get them. We 
call ourselves “ The Harper’s Bazar Happy 
Chaps” and have pins with “H. C.” on 
them, which we wear all the time. Each 
member has made one scrap-book and 
means to make more. After we have each 


have a clul 


made two books and dressed two dolls 
each, my aunt is going to arrange with 


the matron and have a day appointed for 
us to take the things we have made to the 
children’s ward in the hospital in Augusta. 
Our dues are five cents a week, and with 
this we buy the dolls and books. Laura 
Lewis, MAINeE. ‘ 


Let me call the attention of children 
who have been asking what their club 


could or should do for others to the prac- 
tical and generous plan of this little 


All children are invited to join The Bazar’s Happyland Club. 
Mother objects to your cutting her Bazar 


cw Pp ~ > , ca 
CAunt joy, Sbarper's (Daraz, 


i ; > 
chzanklin MA quare, 


me a membership card. 


Signed. 





os 





J promise to do 


City 


Beattie, | 
Givens, 


nia; Margaret 
Iowa; Annie 
Mississippi; Elizabeth 
Hall and Marjorie 
Rankin, Massachusetts ; 
Claire Hutton and 
Amelia Miche, Mary- 
, land; Elizabeth Bald- 
ge win, Ohio; Mary Betz, 
Kansas; Zebulon 
kins, Delaware; 
trude Fernekees, 
Jersey. 


Roll of Honor 
Fridtjof Paulsen, Flor- 
ence Coulby, Ruth 
| Burke, Margaret Cum- 
| ming, James L. Smith, 
| Jr., Janet Robinson, 
| Evangalia Waller, Win- 
| ifred Blodgett, Nelson 
| Payne, Haines Slover, 
| Edith Walker, Lois 


New 





MacQueen, Adelaide 
Brown, George B. Sav- 
age, Chester Moir, Law- 
rence Thompson, Philip 
Baker, Robert B. Hock, 
William Geer, Jr., Mar- 
shall brown, Jr., Rob- 
ert F. Hopton, Fred- 


erick Thompson, Alice 
Canning, George H. 


Baudin. 


Why not copy their way of 


Maine club. 

making both themselves and others happy 

if you have no other or better idea? 
Aunt Joy. 


An Enterprising Club 
EAR AUNT JOY,—We met and 
planned a club meeting, which will 
probably be over when you receive this 
letter. I will tell you about it. It is to 
be at Grace Witherhead’s house. The 
programme is— 
Recitation, ‘“ The 
Dorothy Witherhead. 
Essay, ‘“ Benefits of the 
Club,” by Agnes Ierlan. 
Autobiography, by Lois Dorens. 
Debate: Resolved, That the franchise be 
extended to the women of America. Af- 
firmative by Grace Witherhead and Jean 


Four Sunbeams,” by 


Happyland 


Jamieson; negative by Neil Doren and 
Grant Shields. 
Prophecy, by Grace Witherhead. Your 


loving niece, JEAN JAMIESON, NEw York. 


Success to this Plan 

EAR AUNT JOY,—We had a nice 

party not long ago and all our clu) 
came. We had a nice time. We are try- 
ing to be kind and to do kind deeds, and 
will tell you about them some time if you 
want us to. We are planning to get a 
doll and dress it, and then give it to some 
child that has none. I am writing this in 
our club-room. ‘The room has many pic- 
tures, two desks, two tables, six chairs, 
a pretty plant, and our banner, which 
hangs over the biggest desk. We have also 
a flag on the wall. Sincerely yours, Bar- 
BARA Krucer, New York. 


An 
Anniversary Search 


N our Happyland there are hidden many 
I queer things. If you search well you 
in ten minutes, all of these: 
to gambol or a game, 


can unearth, 
an agreement, a boy, 


some dried grass, wages, a cushion, part 
of the body, and a boy’s nickname. The 
agreement is “plan.” Now see how 


quickly you find the rest and send 
them to me. 

A handsome book will be sent to each 
of the best six lists, a set of pretty and 
useful bookplates to each of the next best 
five lists, and every correct list will win 
for its sender a place on the Roll of 
Honor. 

Please send the answers by June 15, 
and address Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


ean 


There are no fees. 


ay Cut this coupon (or copy it if 
and mail t 


— LL 


ew Yor k Gity. 


Deaz SAunt Jey : ob wish to join Ghe H vappyland Glub. LBlease send | 


one kind deed every day. 


——— 

















When the lunch baskets are opened 





The Jackal’s Picture 


By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 


HERE was once a young Jackal who 

had grown tired of living with his 
mother and brother and sister, and de- 
cided to run away and do the best he 
ould for himself. His mother had been 
very kind and most careful of him while 
he was quite a young baby Jackal, but 
when he got so big thit he grew bad- 
tempered and discontented, she grew very 
disagreeable herself, and was only too 
glad when he went away altogether. 

One reason for his running away was 
that he knew where there were a lot of 
delicious young chickens, and he, like all 
his kind, was so treacherous, deceitful, 
and greedy that he did not want any of 
the others even to know anything about 
it. So one moonlight evening, when all 
the rest of the family had wandered off 
in different directions, the little Jackal, 
with swift, quiet footsteps, slipped away 
and went straight to the place where the 
little chickens were. 

Now the owner of the chickens was a 
photographer of wild animals, and what 
he particularly wanted was a good photo- 





graph of a young Jackal. For weeks and 
months he had been watching in the hope 
that one of these nights a Jackal would 
come and he would have an opportunity 
of taking his picture. He even put one 
poor little chicken outside the coop, tied 
by one leg, in order to entice any “stray 
Jackal who might come that way. And 
one night, when he was sitting outside his 
bungalow, he suddenly became conscious 
of a most unpleasant odor and knew that 
a Jackal was somewhere near by. 

Getting up very quietly, he stole into 
the house, got his camera, and then sat 
down as before, waiting. He knew by the 
frightened movements of the poor little 
chicken that the Jackal was coming closer 
and closer, and just as he was setting his 
camera there was a sudden rush, a squawk 
from the chicken, and he let off his flash- 
light and saw the Jackal running off with 
the unfortunate chicken in his mouth. 

“T’ve got a splendid picture!” he said. 
to himself. But when he had developed it, 
it turned out to be no use at all. There 
was only a curious blur, which showed 


Can You Learn This by Heart? 


you have a month to do it in, but you had better learn one verse to-day,and maybe | 
another to-morrow. If you know sometning already which other young readers would | 
like, you might send it to us so that we could print your favorite, too.—The Editors 


Abou Ben Adhem By Leigh Hunt 


BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe 
increase !)— 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his 
room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?”’ The vision raised 
its head, 

And, with a look made of all-sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love 
the Lord.” 





| 

: , : | 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘Nay, 
not so,” 9 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘‘T pray thee, 
then, i 

Write me as one that loves his fellow- 
men. 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again with a great wakening light 

And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed. 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest! | 
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nothing. But he knew that any Jackal 
who had once sueceeded in obtaining a 
tender young chicken for his supper would 
lhe very sure to come again. And a few 
nights afterward he put another chicken 
inside a coop, tied by his leg, and in the 
middle of the night he heard the chicken 
get restless, call out, and then there was 
a curious “click.” The owner of the 
chickens knew what this meant. 

He had arranged the string so that the 
minute the Jackal touched the chicken, 
the string pulled the little door down and 
the Jackal was a prisoner! 

The owner was so delighted that he 
called his wife to come and look at this 
daring young wild animal who had come 
the second time to steal their chickens. 
And while the two were looking at him 
the young Jackal trembled from head to 
foot, for he was terribly frightened. But 
he was very crafty, so he pre- 
tended to be very meek and 
gentle, and looked at them pa- 
thetically with his beautiful 
eyes and waved his bushy tail. 

And the owner’s wife was 
sorry for him, and called him 
a “little darling,” and a “ per- 
fect beauty,” and so on; and, 
although the Jackal did not 
know what this meant, he knew 
in some curious manner that 
she was kind, and wagged his 
tail and looked more sorrowful 
and pathetic than ever. So 
they left him alone that night 
to eat his delicious supper of 
tender young chicken, and in 
the morning the owner and his 
wife came to see him. 

He seemed so meek and gen- 
tle that the man thought he 
would go into the coop—which 
was quite a large one—and 
take his picture inside. The 
owner’s wife also went inside 
and talked to him kindly and 
gently. And while he was 
standing there, pretending to 
be meek and gentle, he was all 
the time wondering how he 
could get out. But while he 
was thinking all this, the 
owner snapped his camera, and 





the Jackal, not knowing what the little 
click meant, got terribly frightened and 
raced round and round the coop. 

He stopped just behind the owner’s 
wife, and before they could think or guess 
what he was going to do he bit her ankle 
so viciously that she screamed with the 
fright and the pain. Her husband struck 
the Jackal several times, and he then tried 
to bite him, but he was just as quick as 
the Jackal. 

Before the Jackal had time to think 
much about it, the owner and his wife 
were both outside the coop and he was 
a helpless prisoner. And they sent the 
Jackal to one of the zoological gardens, 
where you can see him any day now, rac- 
ing with swift, soft footsteps up and down 
his yard, looking to the right and left 
and to the left and right, in his sly, crafty 
manner. 


One moonlight night he stole away 











ve ARPER’S BAZAR has cause to be exceedingly proud,” one of the 
Needlework Contest judges said, the other day, after she had 
taken a general survey of the work submitted for examination. 
“The quality of the work is marvelously better than last year. 
The Bazar should be very proud of what it has done to educate American 
needlewomen up to a higher standard. Visitors from abroad and our people 
foreign countries have often wailed over the lack of 
These critics should see such an exhibition 


who have traveled in 
needle skill among our women. 
as these pieces will make; they would no longer bewail the quality of the 
American woman’s handiwork.” 

The weeks of sorting and grading the embroidery, crocheting and knitting 
work, drawn-work, and fine sewing were filled with praise for the specimens 
seut in. The result of the Bazar's prize-offer may be summed up as follows: 
Very little “impossible ” work was sent in; a much smaller amount of poor 
work than in previous contests, and much that was so fine in many ways and 
some that was so fine in all ways that the judges were amazed and delighted. 

The white embroidery in all classes was marvelously fine, and showed a 
most gratifyingly good taste in the handling of the design and in the general 
finish of the garments. Some of the judges criticized the taste of the workers 
who had combined with exquisitely dainty embroidery, on a baby’s dress, for 
instance, an inexpensive machine-made lace or band, or even seams, stitched 
hy machine. Better no lace, they said, than one which did not correspond 
with the work in quality. 
tatting or Trish erochet edge had been used as a finish for neck and sleeves, 


In a few cases a tiny real Valenciennes lace or fine 


and these were much admired and approved. 

In grading the baby clothes in Class A, the taste of the worker in varying 
her treatment of the design—in combining solid-work and eyelets, seed stitches 
and open-work—was considered only second to the actual quality of the work. 
Ilad it not been for the rule that one person might not win two prizes in 
one section of the prize-list, we might have had many duplicate names on the 

Several women have sent in two and three almost equally good pieces. 
Among the garments for women there are enough beautiful examples of 


list. 


hand embroidery to convince the most skeptical that the great mass of the 
women of this country are not losing their love for their needle nor their 
vanity in their struggle for a vote. In each of the four designs in Class B 
good work was submitted, but comparatively few had chosen the kimono design 
a fact which was decidedly surprising to the judges, in view of the possi- 
bilities of such a garment. 
Many combinations and dozens of exquisitely dainty nightgowns were 
found among the good work. As to the blouses, the most skilful work of all 
They were wonderful—a few of them—and many were 
There were no new criticisms to make on this white-work. 


appeared on them. 
remarkably good. 
Praise of the advancement made by the workers took the place of criticism. 
The colored silk embroidery was this year, as last, most difficult to grade, 
because so many points must be considered. It was stated on the contest 
circular, “ Stitehery, color-seheme, and general good taste will be considered 
in awarding the prizes.” This rule was followed so rigidly that over and over 
again a piece of work which had charmed the judges because of its excellence 
of stitchery was put aside because of a lack of judgment in the choice of 
material or silks, or a lack of taste in the color-scheme. Later, this piece was 
considered again among entries which showed less skill in stitehery combined 


with exceedingly good taste in coloring and materials. 


¢ 


— Prizes in Harper’s Bazar’s 


In the poppy table-cover and in the round centerpiece with pansies, much 
chance for good work and the same chance for bad was offered. And in thes 
two designs there was also a splendid opportunity for the woman who lacked 
One beautiful poppy cover combined deep-red poppies 
The red was so deep as to cause a too marked contrast 


color-sense to go astray. 
with salmon-pink ones. 
with the pink, and the criticism was made that the worker should have made 
her shading of the pink blossoms lead up to her reds, and that these reds 
should have been lighter. Thus a spotty appearance would have been avoided. 
Another example of work in this same design showed poppies of so deep a red 
that one felt that a veil of black had been drawn over the scarlet. 

The pansies gave such a fine opportunity for good and bad shading that 
we almost dreaded the result. But the average of work on that design wa- 
remarkably good; the Howers themselves were more creditable than the leaves. 
ITere, and in the poppy design, also, many workers “found their Waterloo,” 
for a very definite weakness of leaf-embroidery showed itself, and, while a few 
were so good in this as to be remarkable, many more were ranked low just on 
this one point. 

The choice of coloring in the pansies was generally good, but some workers 
had tried for too much variety of coloring in the flowers, and so had spoiled 
the artistic effect of their work. The judges criticized this, and wanted the 
fact explained that few colors are better, both in a growing bed of pansies 
and in embroidery, but much more so in embroidery than in a garden. 

In some of the rose pillows the harmony had been spoiled by the use of a 
deep reddish brown for the latticed band behind the spray of flowers. This 
made a most discordant contrast with the rich pink of the flowers. The shad- 
ing of the petals was in general good, though not always. 

Few curtains were sent in, but those which were among the good work 
showed very good judgment in suiting the stitch and silk to the background 
and the subject. 

Finally, in the class of household linens, one point which was criticized 
was the use of sheeting linen in place of round thread in many pieces where 
the work itself was remarkably good. For sheets and pillow-eases the sheeting 
linen was suitable; but for luncheon-cloths, centerpieces, and doilies it is not 
considered to give as artistic an effect as the round-thread weave. Delightful 
among these household articles. 

The crocheting and knitting, tatting and 


variety of treatment was observed 

So much for the embroidery. 
drawnwork, were remarkably good, too. 
points criticized adversely were looseness and mistaken choice of material for 
the purpose. In borders on towels and pillow-cases, the judges insisted, the 
work should be firm and strong, not loose and liable to pull in the handling 
In baby sacks, on the contrary, it should be soft, even though 


In the crocheting and knitting the 


and laundering. 
even and serviceably close in stitch. 

In the fine sewing, perhaps, was the most surprising evidence of pains- 
taking needlework. Here was the very unmistakable refutation of the claim 
that the needlewomen of the present is not equal to her grandmother or great- 
grandmother A strong magnifying glass was needed again and again to study 
the exquisitely fine little stitches which were put into these garments. 
cially in the baby dresses was the work so remarkably fine. 

The judges finished their work with a glow of satisfaction over the good 


Espe- 


account of their ability which had been given by the contestants in this, the 
Bazar’s Third Prize Contest. 
The judges who made the awards were: 





Class A 
| Parr I 
Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Lillian Barton Wilson 
Parr I] 
| Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 





Class B 
Part I 

Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Lillian Barton Wilson 


Part IT 
Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 


Class D 
Part I 
Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Lillian Barton Wilson 


Part IT 
Miss Eliza Winn 


Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 





Parr II] Part III Part IIT 
Miss Carcline Peniston Miss Caroline Peniston Miss Caroline Peniston 
Mrs. Anne L. Gorman Mrs. Anne L. Gorman Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 
Class C 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler Miss Caroline Peniston 
N f the Wi 
CLASS A—PART I Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine Miss Flizabeth Bailie, New York City. Miss Menzette King, Beaufort, N. C. 
First Prize, $25 Mrs. L. Koch, Pasadena, Cal. Miss R. B. Ball, Ellicott City, Md. Miss Alice R. Lancaster, Richmond, Va. 
Miss H. T. Cooke, Orange, N. J. Miss Margaret K. Johnson, Bedford, Va. Miss Maude Barnette, Roxboro, N. C. George IP. Lawton, Newport, R. I. 
Second Prize, $20 Miss Ida 0. Leinert, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. H. S. Battin, New York City. Bernard Ley, Topeka, Kan. 
Sister Cassilda, Newport, Ky. Miss Marjorie L. Odell, Fast Orange, N. J. Mrs. Laura H. Bogert. Lambertville; N. J. Kate R. Lutton, Philadelnhia, Pa. 
sec miedo 4 Miss Greta Ogden, Sackville. N. B. Miss Lena M. Rowen, Berlin, Md. . Briggs McLemore, Nashville, Tenn. 
rs. Marie Mar a ON J Miss Frna P. Petersen, Battle Creek, Mich. Mrs. George Burnham, Amite, La. . Hi. i. Macky, Media, Pa. 
Mrs. Marie Martin, Vineland, N. J. Miss Fdith Trimble, Salvisa. Ky. Miss Vira Calhoun, Port Townsend, Wash. . E. C. Metzger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize, $5 Miss Jane Woodward, Newark, N. J Miss Margaret C. Carrington, Richmond, Va. s Rosina M. Middleton, Goshen, Conn. 
Miss Mary Dove, Vineland, N. J. Mrs. J. R. Youmans, Columbus, Ga. Mrs. L. J. Curran, Newport, R. I. Harry Minnich, Milton, Pa. 
Fifth Prize, $5 Miss Annie S. Young, Raleigh, N. C. Mrs. A. L. Dunmire, McDonald, Pa. s Helen F. Mithoff. Lancaster, Ohio. 
Mrs. Leake Johnson, Bedford City, Va. Mrs. W. F. Gordon, Richmond, Va. Flouise Morris, Walden, N. Y. 
Sirth Prize, $5 Subscriptions to H "s B ~ is x: Pe +> “ae an m ee 2 eee Ga a 
, sabelle Wats <email Se necrprcons tO earners paver Mrs. J. A. Holmes, Jr., La Grange, Ga. ; Mary J. Mudd, Gallant G Md. 
Miss Isabelle Watson, Glasgow, Mont. Miss Helen C. Atmore, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. H. M. Izlar, Charleston, 8. C. iss Dorothy Newby, ‘Niagara Falls, N %. 
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Great Needlework 





Miss Marjorie L. Odell, East Orange, N. J. 
Miss Anna M. Patton, Windham, Conn. 
Miss Mary D. Payne, New York City. 

Miss Lucy Postlethwaite, Paris, Tenn. 

Miss Alta M. Ralph, Watertown, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth K. Reeder, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Miss Annie I’. Rives, Petersburg, Va. 

Miss M. Rydia Savage, Berlin, Md. 

Miss Lillian Seifert, Mobile, Ala. 

Miss Katie S. Smith, Riner, Va. 

Mrs. M. E. Smith, Belleville, N. J. 

Miss Pauline Stewart, Scottsville, N. Y. 

Mrs. FE. L. Thacher, N. Cucamonga, Cal. 
Miss Evelyn M. Tibbits, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
Mrs. George T. Tyler, Hamilton, Va. 

Miss S. C. Weaver, Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. Frederick Williams, San Angelo, Texas. 
Mrs. J. J. Ziegler, Ardmore, Pa. 


Book Prizes 
Miss Florence Burke, Philadelphia, Ia. 
Miss M. FE. Fish, Mexico, Mo. 
Mrs. N. M. Moore, Philadelphia, I’a. 
Miss Mary Rockett, Jersey City, N. J. 
Sister Theresa, Jackman Station, Maine. 
Miss Albert J. Young, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


CLASS A—PART II 
First Prize, $15 
Miss L.A. Vogel, New York City. 
Second Prize, $10 
Miss Mattie Hall, Lexington, Ky. 
Third Prize, $5 
Miss Sally Huling, New Orleans, La. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine 
Mrs. B. Bradley, Rochester, Minn. 
Mrs. G. H. Pettit, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss M. W. Weber, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mrs. G. W. Winne, Worcester, N. Y. 
Miss Kate J. Woodward, Newton, N. J. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Bazar 

Percy Alexander, Pottstown. Pa. 

. Frank C. Beall, Frostburg, Md. 

‘s. H. E. Biggins, Wallingford, Conn. 
». FE. Briggs, Fast, Meredith. N. Y. 
W. S. Collender, Torrington, Conn. 
A. J. Cooper, Easton, Pa. 

rs. S. M. Cornell, Guilford, Conm- 
J. W. Cumming, Hackensack, N. J. 
A. Cunningham, Summit, Miss. 


Il. A. Dennis, Eatonton, Ga. 
‘s. M. A. Fenton, Rochester. Minn. 
‘s. W. M. Fisher, Topeka, Kan. 
rs. Mina Flint, Rochester, N. H. 
s. B. A. Ford, Memphis, Tenn. 
‘s. Fannie M. Gilbert, Binghamton, N. Y. 
rs. C. FE. Goodale, Richfield Suvrings, N. Y. 
Ek. M. Gulvin, Buckley, Wash. 
J. C. Hockney, Eldon, Mo. 
. Bessie G. Johnson, Oak Lawn, R. I. 
P. Johnson, Duluth, Minn. 
rs. A. Joseph, Quincy, Cal. 
J. Klotz, Joplin, Mo. 
F. A. McCoy, Smethport. Pa. 
Margaret L. MecFillin, Philadelnhia, Da. 
; M. A. McKinney, Jersey City, N. J. 
; Jeannette Marshall, Pratts Hellow, N. Y. 
. Mary A. Maxwell, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 
rs. S. L. Pattison, Weed, N. Mex. 
; Harriet FE. Perry, Utica, N. Y. 
‘s. C. Potts, Norwood, R. 
. Harriet M. Pratt, Gloversville, N. Y. 
. J. A. Quesada, South Nyack, N. Y. 
PD. W. Raymond, South Norwalk, Conn. 
rs. N. W. Rutan, Newark, N. J. 
; Mary Secrugham, —, LN. ; 
L. S. Shreve, Mt. Holly, J. 
J. H. Stevenson, Nasneitie: Tenn. 
Emily R. Sugden, Windsor, Conn. 
; Anna M. Sweney, Glackgap. Pa. 
Lillian E. Trevette, Newport, Minn. 
Fdith L. Whittemore, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Book Prizes 
Miss M. A. Blickwede, Angelica, N. Y. 
Mrs. William B. Bragger, Dexter, Maine. 
Mrs. H. T. Martin, Dover, N. H. 
Mrs. L. K. Reeder, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Miss Julia C. Tyler, Hamilton, Va. 
Mrs. KE. Weyermann, Omaha, Nebr. 


CLASS A—PART III 
First Prize, $15 
Mrs. Charles G. Kleckner, Millmont, Pa. 
Second Prize, $10 
Miss Annie Garlington, Laurens, 8. C. 
Third Prize, $5 
Miss Annie P. Rives, Petersburg, Va. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine 
Mrs. Laura H. Bogert, Lambertville, N. J. 
Miss H. A. Dennis, Eatonton, Ga. 

Mrs. M. L. Jepson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. (. B. Payne, Culpeper, Va. 
Mrs. Louise M. Traer, Vinton, Iowa. 


Subscriptions to Iarper’s Bazar 
Mrs. Helen T. Albright. Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Mary Bowman, Clifton, N. J. 
Miss Luella Boyd, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Miss Constance Brown, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Mrs. W. H. Coleman, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y 
Mrs. W. V. Collins, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Mrs. H. B. Fuller, Watertown, S. Dak. 
Mrs. John T. Hawley, Joliet, Ill. 
Mrs. Mary Honberger, Chicago, III. 
Mis. K. M. Hopkins, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Miss Hazel Howell, Summit, N. J. 
Miss Lenna M. Huil, Iola, Kan. 
Miss Mary G. Jordan, Vinton, Iowa 
Miss Louise Marsh, Ste. Agathe des Monts, 

Canada. 
Mrs. R. E. MeCorkle, Baldwyn, Miss. 
Miss M. E. O'Donnell, Saugatuck, Conn. 
Miss Alison.C. Reid, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. H. Farle Shaw, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. James Sowell, Pine Barre, Fla. 
Mrs. B. Franklin Walker, Sonoma City, Cal. 
Miss EK. FE. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Albert J. Young, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Miss Carrie N. Cleaveland, Wichita, Kan. 
Mrs. I. T. Cooper, Camden, Del. 
Miss Flla F. Cranston, Wilmington, Del. 
Miss M. E. Fish, Mexico, Mo. 
Miss F. L. Jackson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. C. L. Jennings, Moravia, N. Y. 
Miss Hetty P. Taylor, Brownsville, Pa. 
Mrs. Richard Follette, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

Mrs. G. FE. Henser, Coeburn, Va. 
Miss Mary A. Park, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Book Prizes 
Mrs. R. W. Postlethwaite, Paris, Tenn. 
Mrs. M. J. Ross, McLoud, Okla. 
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Second Prize, $20 Miss eee arr Godiliot, 

Miss Katherine W. Baldwin, 
AL 


i * eaeantie Springs, 


Miss : eG Evans, . Leck, New York City. 


. Kellam, Siecle Miss Genevieve FE. 
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Miss mma Bennage, - 
i Miss Gladys Walsh, 


m 


Miss Mary Link, Shepherdstown, W 
Miss Annie Roberts, 


. Shaylor, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar Turner Norton HL 


"B irda, Se ranton, 


M. Conradine, Newport, 
I . . Young, Riverhead, 
"Gregory. Greenwood, } 


, Fernandina, Newport, 





Miss Auna Johnson, | 
. : ve, $. ‘s. Archie Ottenheimer., 
Miss Nellie Day Beach, New 4 
! ) ‘s. Margaret Sporle, Jersey City, 
Miss Charlotte Lobsitz, Syracuse, N. Y ’ , i 5 


Miss Niargaret x. Mannix, Hartford. 
: Subscriptions to Harper's 1] 
Ostrander, Aul urn, . 
. ; a Miss Margaret Cora Brough, 
, Wallingford, Conn. 


Miss Margaret Coomes, 
. Dougherty, Philadelphia, 


iss Myrtis Claire Soper, 


. Thompson, Saco, Maine. 
Miss Vi ie toria Roberge, 


, West New meen. 


. Henry Macdonald, ' 
Iirinckerhoff, "on 


Miss Margaret A. 


*: 
Brinckerhoff, New York City. Louise Havens, ne 


Miss Louise “Jorgensen, Vernal, 


Miss Martha Ouzts, Greenwood, Miss Hiairiet vs 
Miss Harriet Purdy, .- vy City, } 

i N . Quip, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gertrude Scammon, N 
Lulu J. Schlechter, 
=. Weedon, Baltimore, Md. 


7. N. Lyen, Salvisa, 
. . 3. Kleckner, Millmont. 
Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine 


Miss Frances A. Maine, 
Miss Rosa I. Manes, 


Miss Lora A. Waite, Nashua, 
; Miss Priscilla Ogden, 
Subscriptions bes papers Bazar N Craig, Jersey City, } 


Miss oo Comer, 


s 
; 
Cowlishaw. Decaturviile Mis s Marie Hansen, New 


ms 


3. — Bethlehem, 


Miss Aiberta Johns, 
Winne, Worvester. N Y. 


Woodruff, Waterbury, 
. Rickett, Columbus, f CLASS D—PART 
; Robbins, Manchester, 
Miss Verna Schneider, Miss Mata Hoagiand. 8 
Sister S a - 

Ming Woclas Mechel, * Sister Sacred Te art, Jackthan, 
a H. Tatem, Helena, Mont. . Robbins, Manchester, 
. Verdin, Lewes, Del. = 
2 * Watkins, Clarksburg, +7 3. Reemley, Auburn, } 


Pi , $5 
Miss Pauline Stewart, Scottsville, N. 


y. Richardson, Lexington, 
Miss Lula Peek, Bowman, 
i 5 — Ww oodbine, 


Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine 


Miss Fannie A. Breckenridge, Savannah. Tenn. Sister M. Engelberta, 


. Jackson, Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Miriam Sener, 
Miss Florence Smith, New ‘York City. 
Mrs. Nellie Spahr, Sedalia, Mo. 
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Novelties in 


Work-baskets 


Suggestions for Making Them 


‘THE idea for these novel little sewing 
originated in Paris—the city 
of original ideas. The ones seen in Paris 
were small and much trimmed with gold 
and festoons of tiny French satin 
roses. While they were altogether fetch- 
ing, they seemed more appropriate for a 
dainty boudoir than for every-day use. 


cases 


lace 


The illustrations show a variation of 
the same idea, which is to use a wire 
candle-shade frame for the foundation of 


a work-basket developed in a practical 


and much more simple way. 


The frames. themselves, 
which range in price from 
twenty to forty cents for the 


candle size, come in a variety 
of shapes and sizes. The large 
lamp-shade size, choosing a 
with as straight 
and as deep as possible, are 
possibilities for serap-baskets. 
hey may be, in the covering. 
as elaborate or as simple as 


shape sides 


fancy dictates. 

Of baskets in the illustra- 
tions, one had four round 
sides five inches in diameter. 
The round wire inner piece 
for holding the frame in 


place on the candle is pushed 


out, giving the slope toward 
the bottom. First cover the 
frame, from the round sides 
to the lower edge, by shirring 
soft satin all around it. This 
is done by turning it in at 
the edges, over the wire, sew- 


ing through, and pushing the material 
along as the sewing is done. Then cover 


the sides with flowered silk, cutting the 
material slightly larger than the sides and 
turning the edges over the wire, sewing 
them evenly down, being sure the silk is 
pulled taut. 

Make the top even all around, by filling 
in the spaces with the satin, fulling it 


slightly. Line the basket with satin or 
silk to mateh, shirring very slightly at 





Of old-rose and gold 


the top and drawing it in at the bottom. 
Cover two pieces of cardboard the correct 
size to fit the bottom, sew together, and 
fasten in place. Finish the top edge, both 
inside and out, with gold lace insertion 
half an inch wide, and sew the same 
around the edges of the round sides. 

Make a cushion and needlebook with 
the lining satin, for the inside, holding 
them in place by ends of half-inch satin 
from the 
upper edge. Ends of the same 
ribbon, put on in the same way, 
make places for scissors, thim- 
ble, spool of thread, and paper 
of needles. A loop of satin 
ribbon fastened at opposite 
sides makes a handle. 

The oblong basket is covered 
with old-rose satin and is four 
and a half inches deep; the top 
is eight inches long and six 
inches wide, the bottom five 
and a half inches long and four 
inches wide. 


ribbon suspended 


Shirr the satin at the top 
| and bottom, being sure it is 
even, and line with China silk 
the correct shade. Cover the 


net put on plain. Shirr a piece 
of silk for the bottom, and 


| outside with an open-mesh gold 
cover two pieces of cardboard 


the right size, sewing on two 
| pieces of flannel for a needle- 
hook at one end, Fasten it 


into place so that it may open 
readily. 


Cover two pieces of card- 
board for the top lid and cover 
outside, over the satin, with 
the gold net, making a fine 
rosette for the center of the 
top. Fasten it in place with 





ends of ribbon, making a sort 





of hinge and tying the front with the 
ribbon. Handles for the ends are made 
from dull-gold cord. Make a pocket and 
pin-cushion of the lining silk for the in- 
side, and places for scissors, thimble, ete., 
from ends of the ribbon suspended from 


the top. Finish all edges, upper and 
lower, of case, besides the cover and 


bottom, with a half-inch gold lace. 

The case with flowered silk shirred over 
the square sides is four and three-quarter 
inches deep, three inches square at the 
bottom, and six inches at the top. A soft 





A flowered silk work-basket 


flowered silk is shirred at top and bottoin, 
for the outside, and China silk is treated 
in the same way for the lining. Cover 
two pieces of cardboard for the inside and 
outside of the bottom, fastening at the 
corners. ‘The wire for holding frame in 
place, when used on the candlestick, is 
entirely covered in this way. Make an 


outside cover for the bottom, covering 
cardboard with the flowered and_ plain 


silk, and sew in two pieces of flannel, for 
a needlebook, at one edge. 
Fasten into place with half- 
inch satin ribbon, so it will 
open when necessary, and tie at 
the opposite edge with ends of 
the ribbon. A lid is made by 
covering two pieces of card- 
board with the silk. When it 
is fastened into place the center 
of the top is finished with a 
full rosette of satin ribbon. 
Make a pocket and pin-cushion 
for the inside, fastening with 
ends of narrow ribbon, with 
places for scissors, ete., made 
from the same ribbon. 
Larger-sized frames, with 
covering of any of the pretty 
flowered cretonnes, lawns, or 
chintzes, and lined with sateen, 
make more commodious work- 
baskets, with or without covers. 
The little sewing utensils for 
the basket furnishing may be 
bought at -any “notion coun- 
ter.” Needlebook, tiny scissors, thimble, 
emery, wax, and little pin-cushion should 
always be provided. If the basket is 
large one may add other conveniences, 
such as braid, glove-mending threads in 
various colors, a larger pair of scissors, 
buttonhole scissors, and stiletto. 
In designing such a basket as these as 
a gift for a friend, it is only fair to con- 
sider your friend’s taste. 


With silk-covered circular sides 
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Good Form and Entertainment 


June 


FP IREWORD.—The new wardrobe 
steamer-trunks are a delight to the 
summer traveler. The large wardrobe 
trunks hare been almost prohibitive in 
price, but the steamer size is more rea- 
sonable. Those who have formed the 
*week-end” habit will think the little 
automobile trunks just the right size. 
midway between the suit-case and the 
steamer-trunk. 


Ocean Travel 

Mary.—You will find it very difficult to 
reach any baggage in the hold after the 
steamer has started. You should pack 
everything that you can possibly need on 


the voyage in your steamer-trunk. It is 
surprising how little one needs. Do not 


make the mistake of taking old clothes to 
wear on the steamer. It is far better to 
keep the old clothes for rapid traveling 
on the other side, which is very hard on 
clothes. Nothing will harm the clothes 
you wear on the steamer, and the world 
you move in there is a very small, and 
surprisingly observant one. One good- 
looking suit with a waist to match, a 
smart ulster and hat, and the best of 
shoes are necessary if you are to retain 
your self-respect after you meet that littlé 
world. A second suit is a comfort for a 
change, and, if you are taking the south- 
ern route, a white serge suit is a luxury 
you will appreciate. One simple evening 
gown with a high neck is essential for 
dinner. On most of the large steamers it 
is far better form to for dinner, 
although all do not do it. Never carry 
an elaborate gown for this purpose and 
above all never an elaborate one that has 
seen its best days. 


dress 


Training a Young Son in Manners 

Morner.—No, it is not an archaic cus- 
tom for a boy or a man to rise from his 
seat when a lady enters the room and 
stand until she is seated. If you teach 
your son to show that courtesy to you he 
will soon overcome his self-consciousness 
in doing it for others. When guests enter 
the room he should wait until they greet 
him before greeting them. If they show 
a desire to shake hands he should respond, 
but not unless they do. 


A Porch Bridge 

Mrs. U. I. R.—A delightful way to open 
the season in your summer colony is with 
a “porch bridge,” since you have plenty 
of room for it on your large piazza. Send 
out your visiting-cards ten days in ad- 
vance, with “* At home, Wednesday, June 
3d, from three to six o’clock,” written in 
the lower left-hand corner, and the words 
“Porch bridge” written in the opposite 
corner. Have a large bowl of fruit punch 
on a table in the corner of the porch, easy 
of approach, and at five or half past serve 
iced tea, strawberry cocktails, and dainty 
little cakes. For prizes have porch work- 
bags, knitting-bags, flower-baskets—any- 
thing that one would use out-of-doors, 
especially on the porch. 


Appropriate Gowns for a Summer Hotel 

OxiviA.—For a short stay at a large 
summer hotel you will need several white 
or light-colored linen one-piece gowns for 
morning, a white serge suit with shirt- 
waists, one or two soft lingerie frocks 
more or less elaborate, and at least one 
evening gown with a low neck, preferably 
two. You will undoubtedly find 
guests all dress for dinner, even if they 
wear the simplest of outing gowns all 
day. A traveling hat for your traveling 
gown, a simple Panama for sports, and 
possibly one elaborate hat for your lin- 
gerie frocks will suffice for all your needs. 
White, black, and brown pumps, with one 
pair of black boots and evening slippers, 
will fit you out very well in that respect. 
You will find a white blazer, a long ulster, 
and an evening wrap useful. 


Wedding Reception 

HeLten.—Your father and mother should 
stand by the door to receive the guests, 
with the father and mother of the bride- 
groom beside them, so that they can in- 
troduce the guests to them as they enter. 
You and your husband should stand in 


that” 


another part of the room, where the cere- 
mony has been performed, and receive the 
guests as they are brought up to you by 
the ushers. Serve chicken salad, rolls, 
sandwiches of different kinds, ice-cream, 
the bride’s cake and other kinds of cake. 
fruit punch, coffee, and bonbons. Yes, it 
is still customary to give each of the 
guests a piece of wedding-cake wrapped in 
a dainty box. You are very wise to forbid 
the use of rice. If the bridesmaids must 
shower you with something, let it be with 
rose leaves, either real or made of tissue 
paper. 


Class Supper 

I. W. E—Decorate your table with 
large, loose bunches of lavender and pale- 
pink sweet peas. At each place have a 
tiny old-fashioned round bouquet made of 
the lavender sweet peas and wrapped in 
pink paper. Make candle-shades of laven- 
der silk over pink. The members of the 
class should be very grateful for the be- 
coming light these will give. Ask the 
group of girls who are to dance to wear 
lavender -and- pink costumes for their 
flower-dance and carry baskets of the 
lavender and pink sweet peas. 

Serve strawberry cocktails, cream-of- 
celery soup, soft-shell crabs with cucum- 
bers, chicken breasts in aspie with fresh 
asparagus Hollandaise, and Lyonnaise po- 
tatoes, lettuce salad with cheese and pi- 
mento balls, chocolate mousse. and coffee. 


Wedding Announcements and Invitations 

ErueLt.—The announcements should be 
sent out the day of the wedding. The 
invitations should be sent out two weeks 
before the wedding. The announcements 
should read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
have the honor of announcing 
the marriage of their sister 
Mary Benton Hyde 
to 
Mr. Henry Griscom Jones 
on Thursday, July the second, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen, at 
St. George’s Church, 
Baltimore. 


The invitations should read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their sister 
Mary Benton Hyde 
to 
Mr. Henry Griscom Jones 
on Thursday, July the second, at 
St. George’s Church, 
Baltimore. 


An Iris Wedding 

Tue Bripe.—An iris wedding would be 
very unusual and extremely beautiful if 
well carried out. The lavender and yel- 


low will make a beautiful color-scheme 
for the gowns and hats of the brides- 
maids. If your bouquet is made of the 


dainty white iris, the maid-of-honor may 
carry the palest lavender iris, wearing a 


' pale-vellow gown with a little of the lav- 


ender in the trimming. The bridesmaids 
may carry the darker yellow and lavender 
iris with the deeper shades in their gowns 
and hats. With the present slender 
draped styles, you can have the gowns 
made so that they will look very much 
like the iris itself. The effect should be 


charming. 


Sending Regrets 

INquirerR.—It is never courteous to 
send a card with the word “ Regrets” 
written on it as a response to an invita- 
tion. If a reply is required it should be 
in the form of a note, although it may be 
a very short one. If no reply is required 
(that is, if it is for a tea), a card should 
be sent, with nothing written on it, in 
time to reach the hostess the day of the 
tea. 


ENERAL social perplexities will be answered here 
gladly. If a personal answer is desired, inclose 

a stamped self-addressed envelope and promrt reply 
will be sent. Address all letters “Good Form.” 


Harper’s Bazar, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Conducted by 


UR Current Events Club wishes to 
make a study of the Public Health 
Movement. We should be glad if you 
would make a list for us of magazine 
articles which deal with the plan and 
scope of the work.—W. L. W. 
Your club could do no better work than 
that you have in mind. Creating public 


opinion in aid of public health is a good 
work for all women’s clubs. These arti- 
eles will help you in arranging your 


study: Century Magazine, February, 1913; 
Survey, December 21, 1912; Outlook, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1913; Munsey, January, 1913; 
{merican City, December, 1912; Scientific 
tmerican, December 28, 1912. 


The West Indies 
OME time ago you gave a correspond- 
ent a list of books and articles on the 
Bermudas. Will you give me such a list 
on the West Indies?—U. V. 8. 

These titles will appeal to you. If not, 
let me hear from you again. Our West- 
Indian Neighbors, by F. A. Ober; Gardens 
of the Caribbees, by Ida M. H. Starr; 
| Cruising in the West Indies, by A. P. 
Stokes; Two Years in the French West 
Indies, by Lafecadio Hearn; West Indies 
and the Empire, by H. deR. Walker; 
Traveler's Tales of the Pan-American 
Countries, by H. Butterworth: Jn _ the 
Trades and the Tropics, by Lady Brassey. 


Fire Protection 
UR Civics Club wants to make a study 
of “ Fire Protection,” and organize 
a society to secure it in our village. Will 
you help us with a list of magazine arti- 
cles on the subject?—P. H. L. 

Your plan is an excellent one, and it is 
to be hoped your example will be followed 
elsewhere. This list is limited, but it can 
| easily be extended on request: Scientific 
| American, June 22,1912; Harper’s Weekly, 

April 6, 1912; House Beautiful, Novem- 
| ber, 1912; American City, June, 1912; 
Craftsman, November, 1912; American 
City, September, 1912; Engineering Maga- 
-ine, August, September, 1912. 


How Can We Simplify Our Living 
HE topic assigned me for my club 
paper is “ How Can We Simplify Our 
Living?” Will you tell me where I can 
get any material on the subject?—L. S. 8. 
There is such a vast amount of material 
on your subject, it is difficult to make the 
best selection. This magazine list will, I 
hope, prove helpful: Outlook, March 30, 
June 29, September 24, 1912; Harper’s 
Bazar, January, February, 1912; Literary 
Digest, April 6, 1912; Good Housekeeping, 
August, 1912; Ladies’ Home Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1912. 


John Masefield 

Y paper for our Literary Club is on 
4 the English poet, John Masefield. 
Will you help me to find material about 
him and his works?—H. L. D. 

You will have no difficulty in getting 
the information you wish, and your work 
will well repay you in the study of this 
young poet. Consult The Forum, May, 
1912; Current Literature, May, October, 
1912; Literary Digest, April 13, 1912; 
Bookman, July, 1912; Independent, May 
30, 1912; Living Age, September 28, 1912. 


Morocco 
HIS year our Travel Club is studying 
“Morocco.” Will you give us some 
magazine articles deal'ng with the cus- 
toms of the people, also descriptive of the 
country ?—E. F. G. - 

You will find interesting material in the 
| following articles: Literary Digest, May 
18, 1912; Outing. January, 1912: Harper's 
Vagazine, July, 1912: Outlook, January 6, 
Mareh 30, August 24, 1912; Missionary 
Review, August, 1912. 


Audubon Societies and Their Work 
INDLY send me a list of periodicals 
which will aid me in writing a club 

paper on “ How to Save from Extermina- 

tion the Birds which are used for Millinery 

|} and Adornment.”—L. T. G. ; 
You will find much helpful material in 
the annual reports of the Audubon Socie- 
ties, and T refer vou to Bird Lore, No- 
i... 











"oo Study and Club Topics 


E. B. Cutting 


vember, 1911, and November, 1912; also 
Craftsman, September, 1912; Review of 
Reviews, December, 1912; Country Life, 
February, 1913; Outlook, March 1, 1913; 
Atlantic, March, 1913; Harper’s Weekly. 
January 25, 1913. 


The Novel of Pioneer Life 

UR club—made up of _ ranchmen’s 

wives—wants to study the novels of 
life on the frontiers. Will you tell us the 
titles of some such novels?—A. B. D. 

This list is rather brief, but I will send 

additional titles by mail if you care to 
have them. A Son of the Revolution, by 
Elbridge S. Brooks; The Minister’s Woo- 
ing, by H. B. Stowe; Lazarre, by Mary H. 
Catherwood; Rory and The Circuit Rider, 
by Edward Eggleston; In Connection avith 
the De Willoughby Claim, by Frances H. 
Burnett; Dri and I, by Irving Bacheller; 
Old Times in Middle Georgia, by R. M. 
Johnston, and The Choir Invisible, by 
James Lane Allen. 


Napoleon and His Times 

WE are to study France during Na- 
poleon’s time, and it has been as- 

signed me to make a bibliography which 

the club can use. Will vou make sugges- 

tions of the less known authorities? The 

others I can manage.—J. F. M. 

The Cambridge Modern History, vols. 
viii and ix, you will find helpful. In 
addition I suggest Johnston’s Napoleon. 
Fournier’s Napoleon the First (this has 
an excellent bibliography which will be of 
great service to you); Life of Napoleon, 
by W. M. Sloane; Ornan’s History of the 
Peninsular War, vols. i and ii; Mahan’s 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire; Lord Rosebery’s 
Napoleon, 


Modern Fiction 
ILL you kindly send me a list of 
magazine articles bearing upon the 
subject of “ Modern Fiction”?—A. F. P. 
The following articles will give you 
the information you wish: The Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1912; Harper’s Maga- 





zine, March, 1912; The Outlook, April 20, 
1912; The Bookman, July, 1912; 
Chautauquan, February, 1912; Review of 
Reviews, June, 1912; Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, April, 1912, and World’s Work, No- 
vember, 1912. 


Forest Fires 
E live in a mountainous country, 
and our village club wants to make 
a study of “The Prevention of Forest 
Fires.” Will you tell us of any magazine 
articles on the subject?—T. F. E. 

First, I would suggest that you write 
to the State Forester for the rules gov- 
erning forest lands. In addition, you will 
find some valuable suggestions in these 
articles: National Geographic Magazine, 
July, 1912; Engineering Magazine, April, 
1912; Outlook, November 23, 1912; Scien- 
tific American, January 13 and December 
28,1912; Literary Digest, January 4, 1913. 


English Poetry of the XIXth Century 
E want a list of books, pamphlets, 
or magazine articles which will 
help us in a study of the English poets 
of the last century. Some outlines for 
work would help us, too.—A. C. C. 

I assume that you have such collections 
of poetry as FE. C. Stedman’s The Victorian 
Anthology; The Oxford Book of English 
Verse, “The Complete Works of P. B. 
Shelley ” and the other poets. You will 


The | 





find it very helpful to use the following 
pamphlets, which are usea by the Ameri- 
can University Extension Society: The | 
Poetry of the 19th Century, by Stockton | 
Axson; The Victorian Poets, by Frederick | 
Svkes; Typical English Poets, by Henry 8. | 
Pancoast; The Lake School and the Lake 
Country, by A. H. Smyth; The Poetry and 
Philosophy of Browning, by E. H. Griggs. 





Questions -about books and reading are 
cordially welcomed; they will be printed 
here at the earliest possible moment. A 
personal answer wil} be sent if you inclose 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. Send 
all questions to “‘ Home Study,”’ Harper's 
Bazar, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. | 





bg one can have only one room in the 
house fully and properly furnished, 
by all means let that one room be the 
kitchen. ‘This is not only the workshop 
of the house; here is where the very foun- 
dation is laid. If the kitchen is badly 
planned the housekeeper must do her 
work at the cost of greater physical exer- 
tion, and if the kitchen is poorly equipped 
with utensils she has small incentive to 


change the menu, preferring to prepare 
those dishes she has made so many times 
become almost 


that their making has 
second nature to her. 

This is an injustice 
to the whole family 
according to food ex- 
perts and physicians 
of to-day, who claim 
that not only is a 
reasonable change of 
food acceptable to the 
palate, but the whole 
system is_ benefited 
thereby. 

As though in sym- 
pathy with this belief 
of the scientists and 
wanting to do their 
share of the good 
work, the manufac- 
turers are constantly 
bringing out new de- 


vices whereby labor 
may be lessened and 
the daily food be 


more temptingly pre- 
pared. 

It has only been within a comparatively 
few years that we Americans have known 
the value of salads as a food. 

That “grass” was good to eat did*not 
occur to us till some of our European 
visitors suggested adding a bit of oil, a 
bit of vinegar or lemon juice, and salt. 

From this simple French dressing other 
dressings have grown, the most popular 








Vegetable-cutter and butter-curler 


being the mayonnaise, for which has now 
been made a special mixer. This consists 
of a bowl clamped firmly to the table. 
Attached to the side is a tin cup for oil, 
with a small opening in the bottom which 
can be narrowed at will, thus allowing the 
oil to drop in while we continue the 
beating. 

The mixer is provided with a mayon- 
naise-paddle as well as a.cream or 
egg beater. The price is $1.25. 

A new teapot has a _ perforated 
shelf in the upper part on which 
to put the tea leaves. The pot is 
then filled with boiling water and 
turned back, resting on the handle 
and two tiny feet at the base of 
the handle, thus forming a firm 
base. When the tea has “ drawn” 
to the desired strength the pot is 
placed upright, thus making the 
entire contents of uniform strength. 
This comes in various sizes, in blue 
and white and brown ware, at $1.75 
to $2.50. 

A butter-curler bas a_ curved 
blade with one toothlike edge, the 
blade tapering to a point. This is 
drawn over a hard cake of butter, 
making pretty grooved individual 
curls. The price is 50 cents. 

A vegetable-slicer that costs 50 
cents is a square of heavy steel in 
which are set sharp knives. By 
pressing on the handle thirty-six 
little perfect cubes of vegetables are 
cut at once. 

A new hard-boiled-egg slicer is of 
scissors shape; at one end is a form 
the size and shape of an egg. In- 
stead of being solid, however, it has 
bars set about an eighth of an inch 
apart. The other side of the cut- 
ter is also egg-shaped and is fitted 
with wires the same distance apart. 


for the 


Some New Devices 


air to circulate through. 





Novel teapot 
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Kitchen 





When the scissors-like handles are brought 


g 
together the wires cut through the egg, | 
leaving it in perfect slices. This is $1.75. | 


Pretty shirred egg dishes are from 63 
cents to $1.50 each. These are made to fit 
glass bells under which mushrooms are 
cooked. The bells are in all degrees of 
elaborateness, from plain glass to finely | 
embossed, and range in price from $3.00 a 
dozen to $10.50 a dozen. 

A waffle iron devised for use on a gas- 
stove sets on a standard which allows the 
This is sold 
for $1.50. 

Raisin - seeders, | 
which seem almost 
human in their mech- 
anism, are 75 cents 
to $1.88. 

A tin frying - pan 
fitted with a cover | 
having five holes | 
which likewise are 
filled with little cov- | 
with handles, is 
for poaching eggs and 
serving at the same 
time. These come at 
39 and 75 cents each. 

A cutter for taking 
out the eyes of a pine- 
apple costs 25 cents. 
It is in scissors style. 
On one end is a sharp 
steel scooplike blade; 
on the other side is a 
steel socket which fits 
over the “eye” when 
the cutter closes and the work is done. 

An orange-peeler that costs 25 cents is 
a single piece of bone, slightly bent and 
having a sharp nick in one side near the 
end. The orange is held firmly in one 
hand, and with the nicked side of the 
peeler the skin is cut around the orange. 
Then the curved blade is inserted under 
the peel of first one half and then the 
other and worked = gradually 
around in the same way that an 
apple is peeled. When the peel 
has been separated from the 
fruit it can easily be removed. 

A new omelet pan is made of 





ers 


sheet iron and looks like an 
ordinary frying- pan hinged in 
the middle. The mixture is 
poured in one half and the pan 
closed and turned from side to 
side till the omelet is cooked. 
This is a relief to the house- 


keeper whose family is fond of 


omelets. It does away with the | 
difficulty of turning over the | 
omelet while it is cooking. | 
Price, $1.25. 


Carving-boards having a deep 
groove all around and a hollow 
for the spoon are considered by 
many far superior to the regula- 
tion platter, as the knife strikes 
the edge of the platter, dulling 
it. Also, in order to serve the 
juice of the meat the platter must be 
tilted, which is difficult when the roast is | 
large. These boards are made of hickory 
and vary in price from $1.50 up, accord- 
ing to size. 

Most of these new kitchen helps are 
sold in the regular house-furnishing de- 
partments of the big department stores, or 
in the special furnishing shops. 


Beater for mayonnaise or cream 
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Home Decoration and F urnishing 


FROM each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The 


letters treating of it are answered here 


In writing send a rough plan of your room 


and its relation to the rest of the house; it is often better than a long description. A 


personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
all letters to “‘ Home Decoration,’ Harper's 


Doing Over the House 
[ere the house over while the mem- 
hers of the family are away on their 
summer vacation is a saving of time and 
strength for all concerned. Moreover, one 
can usually get better labor at lower 
prices during the dull summer season than 
in the fall when work for painters, car- 
penters, ete., is rushing. The contractors 
can make a lower estimate, can put better 
men on the job, and can give it more of 
their personal attention, and that is all 
worth while. 


Putting in Electricity 

Mrs. K. U. E.—It is impossible to give 
you even a rough estimate on putting elee- 
tricity into an old house. In a new house 
it is different, but even there conditions 
differ. You will find any contractor not 
only willing but glad to give you a de- 
tailed estimate on the work, even though 
you have little hope of being able to have 
the work done immediately. He will find 
it much easier to wire if you have no 
hardwood floors, and the expense will de- 
pend largely upon the kind and number 
switches you have. It never wise, 
however, to economize upon the switches, 
since upon them depends the greatest con- 
venience of the electric lighting. You can 
get your fixtures and lamps from the con- 
tractor or from some one else. There are 
usually two distinct estimates, one for 
wiring and one for fixtures. Sometimes 
the contractor will give you a better price 
on one if you will let him have both. 


ot Is 


Repapering 

Mrs. Hl. G. T.—It is always wise to 
serape off old wall-paper before putting on 
new. In some cities there is a law against 
papering over old paper. If your new 
paper is heavy in weight, it is better to 
line the walls first with a cheap lining- 
paper. In the rooms where there is new 
plaster the best paper-hangers advise 
waiting a year before papering at all, on 
account of the dampness in the plaster. 
To avoid the horror of living with staring 
white walls all that time, you can have 
them tinted with water color. That is a 
very inexpensive process and well worth 
while. 


Refinishing Floors 

Mrs. L. K. N.—I’m afraid scraping and 
sandpapering, is the only effectual medi- 
cine for your discolored oak floor, since it 
is in so bad a condition. After that one 
coat of shellac is required to “ hold” the 
Do not again allow the wax to wear 
off entirely. It should be renewed about 
four times a year. If that is done the 
care of waxed floors is not arduous. It is 
not necessary to use the polishing-brush 
more than once a week, anyway; usually 
a polishing once a month is sufficient if 
tliey are kept dusted betweentimes. If 
you object to the light color of the oak 
after it has been seraped, it is perfectly 
feasible to stain it slightly before apply- 
ing the shellac. 


Wan. 


The Mahogany Man 

Mrs. L. F. U.—Haven’t you in your 
town an experienced cabinet-maker who is 
willing to go out by the day to repolish 
your mahogany and put it all in order 
right at the house? Such men exist and 
do « thriving business in New York. The 
regular price for such work is five dollars 
a day. Of course the work must be done 
by an expert or the mahogany may be 
ruined. If you can get a man of that 
kind you will find his day’s work well 
worth the price at least twice a year. 


Reupholstering Furniture 

Mrs. D. U. W.—The cost of upholster- 
ing your furniture will depend entirely 
upon the condition of the springs and hair. 
It they are in perfect condition, so that 
recovering is all that is required, the ex- 
pense will not be great. For covering a 
new completely upholstered chair the 
priees range between five and twelve dol- 
lars, depending upon the work involved. 
But if it is necessary to renew the springs 
and hair vou need not be surprised if the 
price goes above that. 


Address 
Bazar, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


In 
the Shops 


The Shaded Papers 

HI wonderfully artistic effect of the 

shaded walls painted by a well-known 
New York decorator has brought into ex- 
istence a group of shaded papers, some of 
them extremely good and others artificial 
and ineffective. They cost from a dollar 
a roll up. There is one shading from blue 
to gray, another combining soft grays and 
touches of old red or mulberry, and still 


another with a trace of green in it. All 
are good and extremely effective when 


combined with linens and silks that pick 
up the colors in them and bring them out. 
They are the delight of the decorator’s 
heart. 


Chinese Designs in Textiles 

WO years ago the Chinese Chippen- 

dale craze dawned upon the horizon 
of the fashionable decorator. Crude cre- 
tonnes and papers with brilliant designs 
on black backgrounds made the first de- 
mand upon our startled attention. Most 
of us failed to feel the charm, as well we 
might. Now, at the end of two years, the 
fashion is still with us, but the crude first 
evidences of it have developed into won- 
derfully artistic materials and papers that 
are a delight. Chinese designs are to be 
found in linens, eretonnes, and chintzes 
worked up in beautiful soft colors. In 
fact, it is as difficult now to escape the 
Chinese design as the Chinese colors, but 
they are all in the softened tones of old 
textiles, even the blacks having softened 
to shadowy grays. Chinese birds and 
beasts appear even in designs that are not 
otherwise Chinese in character. 


The New Linens 

I must get over the feeling that 

linens and cretonnes are appropri- 
ate only for country houses and bedrooms. 
They are used now in the living-rooms of 
all-the-vear-round houses and even in the 
individual living-room in the city. The 
imported linens are as expensive as silks, 
ranging from three dollars a yard up in 
the fifty-inch width, and from a dollar 
and a half up in the narrower widths. 
The colors are wonderful. I have spoken 
of those elsewhere, and of the prevailing 
Chinese designs. There are other designs, 
however, most of them based upon the 
stripe. and with quite large. bold effects 
in design. They are so dignified that they 
belong properly in a dignified living-room 
or dining-room rather than in a bedroom. 
where the daintier cretonnes and chintzes 
are more appropriate. 


An Unusual Finish for Mahogany 
HERE is a new brown finish for ma- 
hogany that is extremely artistic. 
It is a brown verging on walnut, but with 


the ruddy mahogany tone distinguish- 
ing it from walnut. The finish is dull 
Wax. 

The New Colors 


¢>* who starts out with the intention 
of finding chintzes and cretonnes to 
match the old gray-green that 
popular for years is beset with difficulties. 
They have apparently forgotten in the 
shops that there ever was such a color. 


was s0 


The new green is to be found in every- 
thing. This green is really derived from 


the characteristic Chinese green, although 
it is not always called that. It is known 
by many names. “Water green” ex- 
presses it very well, but one who is fa- 
miliar with the green ia old Chinese rugs 
recognizes its real source. It is a blue- 
green with a watery translucence. When 
it becomes heavy and dark, as it does in 


some of the new materials, its charm is 
lost. The other new color, also derived 
from the Chinese rug and textiles, is 


apricot, a tone between orange and pink. 
Tt is the faded peach color so often seen 
as an entire background in old rugs. 
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Making Baby Comfortable in Summer 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent Babies’ Hospital, New York City; author of ‘* The Baby; His Care and Training” 


OWEVER uncomfortable we adults 

may find the extreme heat, we must 
remember that the baby finds it more so 
unless he is properly cared for during the 
heated term. He is entirely at our mercy, 
and cannot move about to get a _ cool 
breeze or make any change in his clothing 
or food unless we think of all these things 
for him. 

There is a very old idea that the baby’s 
‘second summer” is a time in the lives 
of all infants to be dreaded. To my mind 
it is no worse than his first summer, when 
his vitality and power of resistance are 
even less than when he is older and has a 
firmer hold on life. 

The clothing of a baby in hot weather 
should be light, but also capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture. The abdomen must be 
especially well protected against sudden 
chilling. For this reason it is advisable 
for the baby to wear a very thin silk-and- 
wool band during the summer as well as 
during the winter, until he is two and a 
half or three years of age. For the first 
six weeks of his life this band should be 
of flannel and made like a straight binder. 
but after this time the ribbed knit band 
with shoulder straps will be found more 
comfortable, as it can be pinned to the 
diaper and made to stay in place without 
uncomfortable wrinkles. Usually the baby 


will need a very light-weight silk-and- 
wool shirt besides this band, but on ex- 
ceedingly hot days the shirt may be 


omitted and only the band be left on. 
Thin silk-and-wool stockings and a thin 
silk-and-wool flannel skirt will also be 
needed by most babies during the first 
and second summers. The skirt may be 
left off, if the day is a very warm one, for 
at least a part of the time; but if there 
is a sudden change in temperature it 
should be at once put on again. 

It is not advisable to allow the baby to 
go barefoot; the extremities become very 
easily chilled, and an attack of summer 
complaint will often result. Thin cotton 
socks that leave the upper part of the 
legs exposed are also to be condemned. A 
white cambrie or nainsook petticoat is not 
absolutely necessary. but may be added if 
the mother likes. Then comes the little 
dress, which should be of the lightest cot- 
ton material; dimity is simple and pretty, 
and very cool for summer wear. Mocca- 
sins or thin kid shoes should complete the 
outfit, except, of course, the cotton bird’s- 
eye diaper. 

At night the band should be changed 
for a fresh one, and except on exceedingly 
warm nights a fresh shirt should also be 
used; then a little nainsook or cambric 
nightdress and a diaper. 

Some babies can be taught to do with- 
out diapers when they are a year old, and 
during the second summer they may wear 
a thin waist of some light cotton material 
and little cotton drawers. ‘These are 
much cooler than a folded diaper. 

For out-of-doors wear a thin muslin or 
Swiss cap may be used for the tiny baby, 
or a piqué hat or one of light straw as a 
head covering for an older child, and a 


white piqué or thin silk coat when it is , 


necessary to use any extra wrap. Little 
cashmere jackets to slip on toward even- 
ing, as the day grows cooler, are also 
useful. 

The tub bath will be even more enjoyed 
in warm weather than in cooler seasons, 
and it should never be omitted unless the 
baby is, for some illness, under the care of 
a doctor who does not deem this advis- 
able. It is not wise to give a young baby 
a really cold bath in a tub; the shock is 
so great that few babies have enough vi- 
tality to react quickly, and more harm 
than good is thus done. A tub bath 98° 


Fahr. will make a young infant much 
more comfortable than a cooler one. He 


may be allowed to remain in this bath 
about five minutes on a very warm day. 
He should also have a complete tepid 
sponge bath when he is undressed for the 
night. One teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda added to a basin of tepid water is 


very refreshing to the hot little body 
when the sponge bath is given. If the 


haby suffers much from the heat or there 
are any signs of prickly heat rash. this 
bicarbonate - of - soda sponge bath may be 


given once or twice during the day as well 
as at bedtime. 

Another thing that will add to the 
baby’s comfort in hot weather is frequent 
drinks of cool, boiled water. Some should 
be offered him every hour or two on very 
hot days. It may be given in a bottle, 
or by a spoon or medicine-dropper. No 
sugar should be added, but if necessary a 
little orange juice may be used with it as 
a flavoring in cases where the baby does 
not seem to like it plain. 

Try not to hold the baby in your arms 
any more than is absolutely necessary in 
hot weather; the heat of your own body 
will greatly add to his and make him 
exceedingly uncomfortable. Let him lie 
on a pad in his exercise-pen on the piazza, 
or in a canvas hammock if he is young 
enough not to tip it over. Special ham- 
mocks are made for little babies, and are 
often very convenient to have during the 
summer months, when a baby carriage is 
rather warm to stay in much of the time. 

A portable crib that folds may be used 
to advantage during this season, as it may 
be taken on the lawn under a tree during 
the daytime and slept in at night in the 
house. <A netting should always be kept 
over the baby if there are any flies or 
mosquitoes about, for these insects convey 
germs that are very dangerous to the 
baby. 

The baby’s food needs wise managing in 
hot weather. Even if he is a_ breast-fed 
baby, it may be advisable to give him a 
little water or barley water just before 
his nursing on exceedingly hot days. This 
will dilute the milk a little in his stomach 
and make it easier to digest. 

The bottle-fed baby should have his 
usual formula weakened a little, on very 
hot days, by pouring out one ounce of the 
regular food and replacing this by means 
of boiled water or barley water. If the 
baby is teething and fretful, try one en- 


tire meal, toward night, of a gruel in 
place of his usual formula. This will 
save the digestive organs during the 


greatest summer heat and help to prevent 
the attacks of summer complaint to which 
so many babies are subject. 

tice, barley, or wheat gruel is much to 
be preferred to oatmeal gruel during the 
summer months. The oatmeal is too heat- 
ing to the blood to make it an advisable 
food or diluent to the milk at this time 
of the year. If the baby does not gain 
much in weight while it is very warm 
the mother need not worry, but if there is 
a decided loss in weight, then something 
should be done. Changing the gruel or 
diluent of the milk is often helpful in 
making the baby gain. The little change 
in the food seems to be of great advantage 
to many babies, even though no more milk 
is added to the formula. 

Another thing that should be done to 
the food of a bottle-fed baby, in summer. 
is to reduce the amount of cream or fat 
in the formula to some extent at least. 
If the baby is getting a mixture made 
from the upper half or upper third of a 
quart of bottled milk, try shaking up the 
bottle and taking this mixed or whole 
milk in place of the top milk. 
always had whole-milk formulas, then it 





| 
| 


| 


If he has | 


may be wise in some cases to remove tli 
| 


top ounce or two of the quart bottle of 
milk before the rest is shaken up and 
taken for his formula. This is especially 
true in. cases where the milk supply is 


very rich. | 


If the baby has had an attack of sum- 
mer trouble, and has been doing without 
milk for some .days, it is a good plan to 
begin by adding only skimmed milk to the 


gruel for the first two or three days and | 


gradually working back to the kind of 
milk he had before he was ill. The fat 
is very difficult for many babies to digest 
in hot weather and will often cause what 
is known as “fat diarrhea.” It is for 
this same reason that buttermilk is some- 
times advised for babies who have this 
form of fat indigestion. It is often help- 
ful in tiding a baby over a short period 
of extremely hot weather, when his diges- 
tion is naturally a little below par. 
Babies who have passed the first sum- 
mer and are having trouble with their 
double teeth should be most carefully fed. | 

















A Message to Invalids 


(Continued from page 275), 


If I seem to be saying hard things, it is 
only because I too, like you, was stricken 
down in youth, and I learned that we in- 
valids had as many pitfalls and tempta- 
tions to avoid as those who went out to 
meet the enemy. We had thoughts to 
guard against, mental habits, vanities, 
cravings for esteem, and all the rest. 
That is why 1 say to you now, be careful 
both of the sympathy you give and that 
for which you ask. Sympathy must never 
be sickly or sentimental. When it is, 
only evil is accomplished. It must be 
wholesome and strong and healthful to be 
of real use, and you, my dear child, must 
strive with all your might and main for 
the wholesome thoughts and points of 
view of those who are bodily well. Only 
in this way can you give intelligent sym- 
pathy, like that which has made Patricia 
and the crippled Lady B active mem- 
bers of society. 

And don’t begin to feed on the sympa- 
thy given you. Get out of yourself. If 
other avenues are closed to you, interest 
yourself resolutely in nature, never per- 
mitting yourself to indulge regrets. Do 
not say to yourself, “ How dreadful it is 
that I cannot feel the beautiful grass 
under my feet, nor hear the rattle of nuts 
about my head as they fall.” Say to 
yourself, “The grass is here again, and 
though nuts fell last year, here are more, 
and with every season the same beauties 
are renewed.” Then you will find your- 
self rejoicing in nature and not dwelling 
on your own sad estate. 

Try to get an occupation—something in 
which you are really interested, and that 
you can see grow under your hand. I 
know one girl who tried modeling. She 
did it on a lap-board as she sat up in 
bed. Such clever portraits as she made, 
too, not only of the people about her, but 
as she imagined Juliet might be, or 
Ophelia. She attempted animals also— 
the house cat and the dog—winning praise 





from professional sculptors. 


For the fact of invalids being obliged to 
keep their rooms does not mean that they 
are out of the ranks. They have simply 
been given special posts to fill. and nobody 
can say that one post is not as good and 
as important as another, whether one in- 
volves only a silent watching and the 
other a fighting in open fields. Think, 
too, dear Minna, of all that the great in- 
valids of life have accomplished. There 
was Mrs. Browning. Then, too, there was 
Heine, half paralyzed at the last and hav- 
ing to hold his eyelid open with his fin- 
gers in order to see at all, yet writing 
valiantly to the very end. 

But with all these bright and shining 
examples. of sufferings heroically borne, 
don’t think that you must make no effort 
to get well; because, though you may 
believe it or not, as you choose, it is often 
much easier to stay comfortably cared for 
in bed than it is to get up and begin life’s 
battle for one’s self. Theoretically, of 
course, every one wants to get well, yet I 
can assure you that it often takes the 
greatest strength of character to do so, 
and many people remain invalids because 
they neither know how to exercise that 
strength themselves, nor have they intelli- 
gent doctors to guide them. Then, too, 
though it may seem very dreadful to be 
confined to one’s room for a lifetime, and 
very lovely to be up and strong, after a 
person has been ill for a long time, not 
only the invalid, but the whole household 
begin to adapt themselves to the situa- 


tion; a certain daily routine is estab- 
lished, and everything arranged with 
reference to the sufferer. For a_ sick 


person to be obliged to change all this— 
required to make an extra effort, or to 
undertake duties which others have gladly 
performed; to be forced to go out into the 
world handicapped with pain, and so to 
be called a failure among men, when one 
might have stayed in bed and been re- 
garded at least as a successful invalid— 
to do all this requires a strength of pur- 


pose and a courage which few people 
possess. Invalids, like prisoners, may ery 


for freedom, but after long terms of cap- 
tivity they are apt to be frightened by 
freedom’s demands, and to long again for 
a daily life that is regulated for them. 

But you, dear people, who are only 
just “wretched,” and who have so little 
strength to go on! You who have none 
of the picturesque values of the bed-ridden 
to inspire a sympathy, and for whom even 
the doctor always seems to be in too much 
hurry te prescribe. 

You can be merry. 


Take a lesson from the children. Sick 
children are not afraid to laugh. They 


do not think that when they smile you 
may imagine they are not suffering to-day 
or were not suffering vesterday. We 
srown-up people always have our reputa- 
tions as invalids to sustain, and that is 
one reason why we never recover as 
rapidly as children. We ought to be as 
ready as they are to get well. 


‘guests in all its native glory. 





| universally obtainable, the recipes 
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How to Make and Serve Curry 


By Winnifred Fales 


O the average Occidental mind the 

word curry is inseparably associated 
with a weak and characterless stew— 
preferably of chicken, plus an_ indefinite 
amount of curry powder and an extrava- 
gant quantity of badly cooked rice. To 
intimate that curry and stew are by no 
means synonymous is not only to outrage 
all the gastronomic proprieties, but to fly 
in the face of the immortal Webster him- 
self, who defines that ancient and honor- 
able Tamil delicacy as “a stew of fowl, 
fish, or game, cooked with curry.” Yet 
popular tradition and the famous author 
of the “ Unabridged” are both in error, 
for curry may be many things other than 
a stew, as witness the dry curried birds 
of Persia, the curried young pigs of 
China, or the white curries of Ceylon. As 
for rice, it is only one of a long list of 
condiments, comprising chutney of several 
kinds, guava jelly and pasta, dried ** Bom- 
bay duck ” (a species of fish), erystallized 








ginger, grated cocoanut, sweet peppers, 
Madras pickles, and various Oriental rel- 
ishes and preserves. 

It may as well be confessed at the start 
that it is impossible to make a_ perfect 
curry west of, say, Constantinople. Even 


the half-dozen gilded hostelries strung 
between Bar Harbor and San Francisco 


which boast East Indian curry chefs are 
unable to set the famous dish before their 
The spices 
and flavorings which give it its specifie 
character are peculiar to the Far East and 
should be fresh, not dried, the formula 
changing from month to month as differ- 
ent varieties come into season. In Europe 
and America, the only forms in which 
these are obtainable are curry powder and 
curry paste. These not only represent but 
one of the innumerable combinations of 
flavors used by Oriental cooks, but have 
lost a large percentage of their essential 
oils during the process of manufacture. 
There are, however, a few types of 
curries which can at least be so closely 
approximated in Occidental kitchens as to 
deceive any but an expert, as careful fol- 
lowing of the appended recipes will prove. 
Curry paste is really preferable to the 
powder, but as it is sold by very few 
dealers, whereas the powter is almost 
have 


| all been adapted to the use of the latter. 





Curried Beef and Apples | 
HIS is one of the few | 
curries that justify Mr. 

Webster’s definition, although 

but distantly related to the 

barbarous concoctions served in 


the average American restau- 
rant. It is placed first on the 
list because it is one of the 


easiest to prepare and the neces- 
sary ingredients can be obtained | 
anywhere. | 
One of the crucial tests in | 
this and many other types of 
curry is the proper frying of | 
the onions. To give exactly the | 
right flavor to the dish they 
must neither be browned nor 
under-done. The proper method 
is to pour cold water into the 
frying-pan to the depth of a 
quarter-inch. Add a_ table- 
spoonful and a half of olive oil and six 
medium-sized sliced onions. By the time 
the water has boiled away the onions will 
be partially softened and ready to start 
frying in the oil, which, of course, does 
not evaporate. Stir with a fork to pre- 
vent sticking, and as soon as they turn 
a pale gold, turn from the pan into a 
kettle and add a quart of apples, peeled, 
cored, and cut in quarters, together with 
two pounds of round steak cut into two- 
inch pieces, and a cupful of stewed to- 
mato. The apples should not be too tart, 
and the tomato should have just enough 
sugar added to counteract the acid and 
render it neutral in flavor. Season with 
a teaspoonful of salt, one of celery salt, 
and a level tablespoonful of curry powder. 
Cover with water and cook slowly for at 
least two hours. 





Curried beef and apples served in a 
border of boiled rice 





Dishes designed for hors d’oeuvre may be used for serving 
the accompaniments to curry. 
the trays contain grated cocoanut, Bombay duck, Guava | 
jelly, and chutney, respectively. | 


— — 
Cooking and Reheating 
HE longer the cooking, the more 
thoroughly the curry powder _ be- 


comes incorporated with the other in- 
gredients, and the milder and smoother 
the flavor. Indeed, the latter will be 
found to improve each time the dish is 
reheated. Either a larger or smaller 
quantity of the powder may be used, ac- 
cording to individual taste. If you are 


fond of “hot” dishes, use twice the 
amount given. 
The apples thicken the broth sufti- 


ciently, so that no flour or cornstarch is 
needed. Pour the curry into a deep platter 
and surround with a border of boiled rice 
varnished with strips of sweet red Span- 
ish peppers and slices of preserved ginger. 
This dish is usually accompanied by fresh 
grated cocoanut which is mixed with 
the curry on the plate. The desiccated 
cocoanut may also be used if necessary, 
but is less palatable. 


Curried Eggs 
HES is @ delicious aad 


| eon dish. Fry one fine- 
chopped onion as described 
in the last recipe, Add a 
cupful of white stock into 
which have been stirred a 
level teaspoonful of curry 
powder and a heaping one 
of flour— preferably — rice 
flour. Add salt and pepper 
to taste, and boil until it 
thickens. Pour over two 
hard-boiled eggs cut length- 
wise into quarters. 

This dish may be varied by the substi- 
tution of cow’s or cocoanut milk for the 
stock, and a flavoring of lime or lemon 
juice. 


Curried Stuffed Peppers 
he off the tops of six green peppers 
and remove the ribs and seeds. Fill 

with the following mixture: two ounces 
of cracker crumbs, two of grated cocoa- 
nut, and three of chopped ham; one level 
tablespoonful of curry powder, two finely 
chopped apples, an ounce of butter, salt 
and pepper to taste. Sveam until tender. 
Tomatoes may also be stuffed with this 
mixture, and should be baked rather than 
steamed. 

The filling will be improved by making 
it the day before and allowing. it to stand 
overnight. 


Cauliflower with Curry Sauce 

RY three medium-sized onions to a 

pale gold and transfer to a pot with 
one pint of scalded milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of grated apple, one banana forced 
through a sieve, the juice of half a lemon, 
a teaspoonful of grated horseradish, and 
a level tablespoonful of curry powder. 
Bring to a boil and then allow to simmer 
for ten minutes. . Pour over plain boiled 
cauliflower. This sauce may also be used 
with asparagus, hot or cold, egg-plant, or 


In the one illustrated above, 


a 


cold meats. A_ bright-colored garnish 
should be added, as a contrast to the 
white sauce, especially when combined 
with cauliflower. Strips of red peppers 
and tiny bunches of parsley will give the 
necessary color to the dish. 


Dry Curried Hash on Toast 
prey one onion to a pale-gold color, add 
one teaspoonful each of lime or lemon 

juice and curry powder, two tablespoon- 
fuls of stewed apple, one sweet pepper 
chopped fine, an ounce of butter, and 
one pint of chopped chicken, beef, mutton, 
or flaked fish. Salt to taste, cook fifteen 
minutes, and serve on freshly made slices 
of buttered toast. 

The above also makes a delicious force- 
meat for stuffing peppers, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, meat, or fowl. 





easily prepared lunch- | 











From Bronze in the private 
Galleries of C. W. Post. 


Breaking 
the Bonds 
of Habit 


Most of us cling to the 
things of life which please the 
senses, and continued indul- 
gence leads to fixed habits— 
some good, others exacting 
a heavy penalty. 


If any habit, such as coffee 
drinking, is found to interfere 
with one’s welfare and com- 
fort, it’s time to break away. 


Medical opinion and the 
research of pure food scien- 
tists agree that the coffee habit 
is extremely harmful to many 
persons. 


It is hard to induce people 
to give up coffee, but if they 
are given the pure-food drink 


POSTUM 


they will find a distinct gain 
in health without loss of satis- 
faction or pleasure. 








This nourishing table bev- 
erage, made from choice 
wheat and the juice of South- 
erm sugar-cane, possesses a 
rich Java:like flavour, but is 
absolutely free from the coffee 
drug, caffeine, or any other 
substance which could prove 
injurious to the most sensi- 
tive organism. 


The ever-increasing de- 
mand for Postum amply 
proves its worth as a safe 
table beverage for those who 
seek the freedom and power 
which come with mental and 
physical poise. 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by grocers. 


















—="4 HIS letter, Peggy,” said 
oe - ) . 

at *' the Mater, looking some- 
Le: / a) . 
a what doubtfully over her 
be:/ ct ea - 
Ps ” lasses, is from your 

j ‘ 

\ ’ Aunt Margaret.” 


“Ie it?” 
her feet carelessly over the 
ari of the morris-chair, “ Did you know, 
Mater, that Win Richardson is going to be 
at The Farms with us through August? 
ler the Underhills’ 
house.” 
The Mater looked a little embarrassed. 
dear, that’s just the 
count very much on 
Would you be dis- 


ro . £ » 
Peggy swung 


Tons, 


mother has taken 


* kr— 
question! Do 
voing to The Farms? 


Io ¢ 
Peggy, 


you 


appointed—” 


‘Yes, I should!” interrupted Peggy, 
shortly. 

There was a pause. Peggy shook her 
thick red braid over her blue shirtwaist, 


her habit 
Into the 


end of it, as was 
when Her mother sighed. 
middle of the pause strolled 
the peace-maker, 
was not the oldest of 
for nothing, and who 
from afar the signs of 


and bit the 
vexed, 


Richard, 
who 
six 
knew 
coming trouble. 
* Well, 
up?” he inquired, genially. 


Peggums, what’s 


Peggy’s gray eves turned 
slowly darker. Her chin 
orew square 

* For three years,” she be- 
van, tragically, “lve been 
cheated out of The Farms. 


Year before vear before last 


| was young enough to go to 


the shore with the children. 
The next year Ethel was 
sick, and L had to go with 
her to Grandmother’s. The 


room had to be given up to 
your old chum last year, be- 
cause he took you to Maine. 
Now that 
nobody ’*s sick and I can have 


I’m seventeen and 


Janet’s room, something 
turns up. I don’t think it’s 
fair, and if it’s Grand- 
mother’s, | just won’t go! 
So there!” 

‘But it’s not Grand- 
mother’s,” said the Mater, 
mildly, “and if you'll only 


listen, Peggy—” 
Dick sat down in the mor- 


ris-chair and pulled Peggy 
into his lap. ‘Then he wound 
her braid lightly about her 
mouth, and, holding her 
down with one arm, made a 
polite gesture with the 
other. 

* We’re all attention, Ma- 
ter,” he remarked. “ Pro- 
ceed!” = 

*She’s your father’s old- 


est sister,” said the Mater, with a grate- 
ful smile at Dick, 

mother—just 
anything of 


‘and she named 

like Peggy. We’ve 
her, Pater and 
married, She’s a 
invalid, ] and 
very quietly in an old farm-house in New 


was 


for his 


never seen 


Il, since we were 


sort ot believe, lives 





Hampshire. She gave Peggy her silver 
mug and that coral cross, and now she 
writes that she’d like to have her for the 
summer, if we can spare her.” 

“Ugh!” Peggy tore away the braid. 
‘She didn’t mean to be sareastic, I sup- 
pose, but she doesn’t know that I’m easier 


spared than not, apparently! A farm in 
Let Ethel go!” 


“ Now, Peggy dear, be reasonable! 


New Hampshire! 
She 


hasn't asked Ethel. And as for sparing 
you—you ought to remember that you are 


the third girl and that Janet and Ethel 
come first naturally. If only you could 
see, child dear, that being younger only 


means that vou have more time before 
you!” 

* Think, Margaret.” whispered Dick, 
sepulehrally, that when vou are sixty- 








nine you may sport at The Farms 
unchallenged! What 

Peggy giggled hysterically. The 
Mater went on more earnestly. 

“And it seems so fortunate just 
now, you ‘The twins could 
have your room, and Pater doesn’t 
feel that he can really afford to 
send them to the shore this year, 
has to Aunt Grace, 
when they go. And they’re old enough 
not to be in the way, now, and—” 

“And J’m old enough to be out of it!” 
muttered Peggy, crossly. 

Dick pulled her hair gently and hugged 
her a little. 

“It’s too bad, Peggums, but [’m afraid 
you’ve got to!” he said, confidentially. 
The Mater took the hint and left the room. 

“IT know just how you feel, old girl, and 
| know you had your plans laid for The 
arms, but you know the Pater’s in a 
sort of tight place this summer, and we’ve 
got to back him up. I’m not so dead set 
on staying at The Farms, myself, but 
when the Richardson boys wanted a tutor, 
I knew I ought to. You see, that will pay 
quite a little toward my Senior expenses. 
And six is a pretty big family, and it’s 
hard to get things planned out, sometimes. 
Now with you and Janet asked away for 
the and the boys here with us, 


bliss!’ 


see. 


too, 


because he send 


summer, 





SHE WENT SLOWLY DOWN THE SHINING STAIRS 


quite a lot will get saved. Now don’t you 


ery, Peg; you'll spot my tie!” 
“Of course I will, Dick, dear—go, I 


mean—but it seems as if [| was the only 
one to go to all the horrid places! Grand- 
mother’s and this and— Oh, all my new 
clothes! That lovely organdie— 
and only cows to see it!” 

“There, there, spot it if want! 
You’re a brick, Peggy, and I suppose it’s 
tougher than they realize! Maybe you 
feel the way I did when I couldn’t go to 
Washington with the fellows last Easter— 
do you suppose it’s the same thing?” 


yree 
green 


you 


Peegy hugged and thanked heaven for 
such a brother. 

“Y—yes! I s’pose it’s just the s— 
same!” she moaned. 


“ And I’ll come for a week, dear, along 
about the middle, when you feel the worst, 
and play with you. I suppose the old 
lady ‘ll let me; I can sleep in the attic— 
and we'll tramp about and take our lunch, 
and mavbe there'll be fishing—” 

“Oh, Dick, how dear you are! Will vou 


really’ Then I won't say another word!” 


PEGGY’S SUMMER 


BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph 


The Mater passed by the door a little 
later and smiled to herself as she caught 
the talk of rods and reels and wading- 
boots. Peggy was Dick’s pet sister. 

As the preparations for ‘The Farms went 
on, and the twins grew boisterous at the 
prospect of the lake and the stream and 
the donkey-carts and the clam-bakes, while 
Ethel importantly started a list of fasci- 
nating engagements and the Pater collected 
his golf things, Peggy’s spirits drooped 
visibly, and any reference to Aunt Mar- 
proved a too efficient damper to 
conversation. But she tried her best, and 
whenever the Richardson boys 
and remembered the long hot hours that 
Dick would pass with them digging at 
Greek and mathematies, seolded her- 
self into something approaching ami- 
ability. 

Only once did burst into 
tears, when Ethel thoughtlessly 
her for a treasured lace collar. 

“Oh, come, Peggy, you won’t need that 
up there!” she urged. “How will the 
natives know if you wear your last year’s 
clothes? They don’t know that lace is 
awfully stylish this year, do they? Vd 
day, if I were you. 


yvaret 


she saw 


she 


she angry 


begged 


wear gingham all 
Do give it to me!” 

Peggy's eves flashed and she drew her- 
self up to an astonishing height. 

*“ l’d be ashamed to go to a 
place and not to take my 
nice things!” she announced, 
bitterly. “ I shall wear just 
what 1 would at The Farms! 
She’s as much my aunt as 
Aunt Grace, and one of the 
reasons [’m going is that she 
was so kind to Father—Ma- 
ter said And I 
shall change my dress every 
afternoon!” 


she was! 


Pegeyv’s rain was never 
very far from her thunder, 
and the Mater, coming in 


just then, found her wiping 
her eyes on the collar, while 
Kthel cowered under the un- 
sparing rebuke of Dick: 

“— And she’s quite right, 
too, and looks at the thing 
decently. | swear I'd rather 
have her represent the fam- 
ily than anybody else! Per- 
haps vou didn’t hear that 
Aunt Margaret helped the 
Pater through college? 
Look Peggums, — if 
you'll stop that Ill give 
you that big blue four-in- 
hand of mine!” 


here, 


There were crumbs of 
comfort by the way, for 
Pater sent her wheel up 


ahead of her: Dick lent her 
his second-best jointed rod; 
Mother made her a fascina- 
ting shade hat: and Ethel, 
in a penitent mood, offered 
her side saddle and riding- 
habit in there should 
be anything to ride on the 
farm. She was even able to 
laugh when the_ twins 
solemnly presented her with 
a garden set, saying that 
Dick had said she’d probably rake the hay 
and milk the cows, and that these might 
prove useful to her! And when Dick’s 
chum, Arthur, sent her a spirited pen-and- 


case 


ink sketch wherein a_ lanky barefoot 
maiden in a gingham sunbonnet picked 


berries into an enormous tin pail, over 


the title, “A Square Peg in a Round 
Hole,” she promised to passe-partout it 


and hang it in the library. They were all 
very kind to her and promised to write 
often, and there was a great deal in hav- 
ing the Pater tell her that she’d never 
disappointed him yet, she confided to 
Dick. 

She folded the green organdie into the 
trunk with a sigh, and dropped a tear on 
the new shade-hat: it would have been so 
jolly to wear it on the rocks with Win 
Richardson! Win pitied her very much. 

3ut she left them at the station with a 
brave smile, and answered Dick’s warnings 
not to let the ice freeze in her pitcher 
it always did in the country—and not to 
mind eating cold greens, with the kindly 
adviee not to try to teach the Richardson 





as 


boys much more than he knew, and then 
the train rolled away to New Hampshire. 

She knew they would laugh at her if 
she confided to them her schemes for 
studying * lots of German,” writing essays 
enough for next winter, and making most 
of her Christmas presents, but she began 
detailed plans for all these on the train, 
with intervals of wonder about the aunt 
she had never seen. She was kindly, to 
begin with; her letter had been very sweet 
and simple. She had a sense of humor, 


or she would never have called herself 
“a dull old lady”: nobody who was 
really dull would have said that. And 


she appreciated the condition of things, 
evidently, for she had assured the Mater 
that she would do her best to entertain her 
namesake in any of the simple ways at 
her command. Dick had suggested quilt- 
ing-bees and huskings, but the Pater had 
said he doubted that. 

The hot day wore on through noon to 
evening. She was dusty and tired of the 
ears, and hungry enough to long for the 
“cold greens” that Dick had foreseen to 
be her portion. What were the rest doing 
now? Eating supper on the rocks, prob- 
ably, and Dick was playing the mandolin. 
Then they would sail up the river, later, 
and sing in the moonlight—and she would 
be in a country bedroom, erying for them! 
She bit her lip and shook the dust from 
her jacket. No more of this! Whose 
father had said his daughter had never 
disappointed him yet? 

“Valley Hill! Valley 
change!” called the conductor. 

Her heart beat quicker; what would 
Aunt Margaret be like? She was sixty— 
would she come alone to the station? Her 
eye took in the platform quickly. Several 
turnouts were drawn up there—nice look- 
ing horses they were, and people of the 
summer-visitor sort drove them. Out of a 
particularly pretty little basket phaeton a 
tall, slender young woman jumped lightly 
and ran with outstretched hands to Peggy. 
She was six or seven years older than her 
guest—for that Peggy was her guest her 
warm welcome showed—but her fresh red- 
and-white coloring, her thick, smooth, 
glossy hair, and her low musical voice 
made the difference in age less noticeable 
than the difference in nationality. She 
was clearly an English girl. 

“This must be little Margaret!” she 
said, eagerly. “Oh, we are so glad to 


Hill! All 


see you!” 

“We? We?” repeated Peggy, vaguely, 
climbing into the phaeton, her hands itch- 
ing to drive the little brown cob. 

* Yes—aunty and I. IL am Uncle Al- 
bert’s niece, you know. You never knew 
him? I live with Aunty, now.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy. 

They drove through the little country 
town, cool and green in the late sunset, 
winding and turning with a tumbling 
stream which the road followed closely. 
In front of a large Colonial house they 
stopped suddenly. ‘he driver blushed 
deeply and interrupted Peggy’s admiration 
for the massive pillars, the broad porches, 
the beautiful lawns where tennis and cro- 
quet-grounds were laid out between ever- 
green hedges. 

“ Before we go in, 
ought to tell my name, oughtn’t 1? 
Adelaide Thornton.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy, again. The power of 
speech seemed denied her; she was _ re- 
duced to eyes and ears. Up the drive they 
went, under the old-style porte-cochére, 
where two fine mastiffs came out to meet 
them, in through a cool wide hall filled 
with the scent of summer roses and dark 
with polished wood and wainscoting. 

Peggy followed her guide up the beauti- 
ful winding staircase, through a long quiet 
hall, broad as a room, into the daintiest 
bay-windowed. bedroom in the world. The 
bed, dresser, and chairs were covered with 
pale green chintz; even the matting on the 
floor showed a green vine. 

“Uncle Richard wrote you were gray- 
eyed and had auburn Kair,” said Adelaide, 
blushing again, “and we thought you 
would like this. Your luggage has come, and 
after tea [ will take you in to Aunty.” 

Peggy fixed her ‘hair and unlocked 
her trunk in a dream. As she hesitated 
what to put on, a glance out of the win- 
dow revealed Adelaide, rosy and fairer 
than ever, in soft lace-trimmed white 
skirts, and she hastily drew out the green 
organdie. 

“Gingham! 
mured, to herself. 
say?” 


” she said, shyly, “1 


Iam 


she mur- 
would they 


sunbonnets!” 
“* What 


She went slowly down the shining 
stairs. lost in admiration of the lovely 
old-time furniture, glossy and slender 


(Continued on page 292) 




































| own work, 


| the woman who merely 


Most Famous Cooking- 
school in the World 


(Continued from page 281) 


sometimes increased by a little frown of 
puzzlement and only once lightened by a 
fleeting smile. This was when the chef 
professor cut in half, with one stroke of 
his frightening-sharp knife, a piece of 
butter muslin. “ N’est-ce-pas que c’est tout 
a fait dréle et admirable?” her smile at 
her fellow-students seemed to say. 

The other fifteen pupils included a quite 
old lady with three pretty girls, all of 
whom took notes, even the old lady. The 
kitchen was the same as the other, and 
gave upon the street. The chief difference 
from the cooks’ class was that the chef 
made more numerous and more elementary 
explanations, and that the pupils when 
they assisted showed only too plainly an 
awkward helplessness in the simple prac- 
tical duties they were trying to master. 

The final experience was my visit to the 
class of Pellaprat—Pellaprat, the master 





Pellaprat naturally instructs only in the 


haute cuisine, the superior kitchen, the 
complicated cookery fit for luxury and 
banquets. And his pupils, of course, were 


all cooks—advanced cooks who wished to 
perfect themselves further. 

The class was numerous, the kitchen 
like the others but larger, and the cooks 
were plainly cooks—middle - aged women 
in 


with or without aprons, dressed all 
black or very dark shades, and without 
hats. 


Pellaprat himself, had he been dressed 


| for the part, might in appearance have 


been taken anywhere for a mature club- 
man, thoroughly au fait with the world. 
I thought his class would have sat in awe 
before him, owing to his vast, first-prize 
knowledge. But I was surprised to find 
his cooks entirely high-spirited and almost 
tending to frivolity! They talked when 
Pellaprat was only acting and not talk- 


| ing; two of them made lace in the indus- 


trious French fashion; one embroidered; 


| and another—a_ black- haired, peppery- 
looking person—read a newspaper. She 


laid this down only when Pellaprat spoke, 
which was seldom. He proceeded with his 
or with his directions to the 
cook who was assisting him, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, never looked at the 
class, and seemed unconscious of its ex- 
istence. Whenever he spoke definitely the 
class made notes, and immediately re- 
sumed a subdued conversation on other 
subjects. I finally concluded that these 
cooks were so very advanced that most of 
the processes Pellaprat was demonstrating 
were more or less familiar to them, and 
to them the recipes and the general methe | 
were perhaps of the main importance. But 
Pellaprat produced before my eyes, in this 
calm, almost detached fashion, wonderful 
dishes, slowly but effectively. 


| Concerning the Home 


(Continued from page 274) 


“There is not much need of sighing, so 
far as I have seen her home. I know 
and hear about the houses of some women 
a good deal of whose time is spent among 
their horses and in the hunting-field, and 
they are among the most charming in 
their genre to be found, entirely under 
their own orders and direction; and there 
are no babies, and no houses, and no 
horses better kept than theirs. Well, my 
dear, all these instances only prove that 
the old way, with all its pleasantness, 
was a waste of strength and material— 
that all the channels of home can be filled 
and enough of the wine of life left over 
for the nutrition of other forces.” 

“You do make out a case!” 

“My dear, I have always thought that 
stays at home, 
and knows no more of the outside life 
than if she were an odalisque behind her 
gilded lattice, in the end drives her hus- 


| band away from her and becomes an ele- 


ment of evil in the home, a factor of the 
very ruin the chorus is afraid of. She 
does even more harm than that: she pulls 
the whole race backward by the result of 
her lack of growth, which her children 
necessarily share. But the children of the 


| women who have cultivated their every 
faculty are those who are bringing the 


race upward, not as of old a race of the 
sons of God and the daughters of men, 
but of both the sons and daughters of 
God! My child,” said the old lady, look- 
ing at the rosy face of the young school- 
mistress, “ when you come back from your 
wedding journey ‘and have. set your house 
in running order, send word to your old 
classes and have them come to your house 
and get their instruction, and go on doing 
your share of making the world better. 
You will be a thousand times happier— 
and so will your John be—than if you had 
just sat down to play house and amuse 
yourself.” 
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Sleeping-Porch 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


ERE’S a new word—‘sleeping-porch.” 

It hasn’t even been admitted to the 
dictionaries as yet; but it’s a very stren- 
uous, hard-working young word, neverthe- 
less! For a most astonishing number of 
folk are demanding sleeping-porches with 
their new homes these days, and even 
those folk who have old homes are ques- 
tioning if it isn’t possible to stick on this 
latest thing. Twenty years back we nailed 
up the windows of our sleeping-rooms— 
almost. In one novel of that date the 
author was careful to explain that a cer- 


tain bedroom window was left open 
“because old Mr. Buffum suffered from 
asthma.” But to-day we are coming to 


realize the immense value of plenty of 
fresh air—especially when one is asleep. 
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Plan for a sleeping-porch 


And so the sleeping- porch has been 


| brought forth. 


Now, many persons seem to have the 


| idea that a sleeping-porch is a very diffi- 








| cult and expensive thing to build, when 


as a matter of fact the cost of one serious 
illness would more than pay for an ex- 
tremely respectable porch. And that’s not 
counting the possibility of undertakers’ 
and tombstone-makers’ bills being added 
to doctors’, druggists’, and nurses’ 
charges. 

So here’s a simple sleeping-porch; not 
at all elaborate, yet not unpleasing, 
either. Stock materials go to its make- 
up, and any ordinary carpenter can easily 
build it. In the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia the cost would be about $300, 
but in places where mechanics get only 
twenty cents an hour, instead of forty- 
five, the cost would be reduced at least 
one-third. And if lumber is cheap, you 
might even get another third off. 

If possible, let’s put our porch above 
a doorway; then we kill both birds, for 
the porch makes a very desirable shelter 
as one comes out the door. A couple of 
twelve-inch Colonial columns are set on a 
solid foundation; then a pair of simple 
brackets on top carry the beams support- 
ing the porch-joists. The under side of 
these joists is level, and is ceiled with 
boards; but the top is cut with a little 
slant, so that the floor will drain water 
down to the front. This floor is covered 
with canvas, painted, just like the deck 
of a steamboat, for instance. And it isn’t 
a bad idea to fill the space between the 
joists with sawdust; it keeps the floor 
from being so desperately cold. 


HEN make eight boxed posts, each 

ten inches square.. There is no more 
material in these than in a solid 6 x 6 
post. A window goes between each pair; 
but these windows have a “ boxed head ” 
—a pocket, that is, at the top, so that 
both sashes can be slid up out of sight, 
leaving an entirely clear opening. Unless 


the sleeping-porch is a tremendously large 
one, these windows are necessary; in a 
heavy storm they can be shut down on 
the windward side, to keep the rain from 
soaking the sleeper. Besides, the sleep- 
ing-porch can be made into a most useful 
sun-porch for winter use if we have these 
windows. 

Below the windows we fill the space 
with shingles, though pebble-dash could be 
used here instead. If one chooses, one can 
leave a little space of an inch or so at the 
bottom of the shingles for the water 
run out, though perhaps a better way is 
to make this solid and have a rainpipe 
connected to the lowest part of the floor. 

The eaves have a very considerable pro- 
jection—three feet, at least. This will 
give shelter in any ordinary rain, without 
the need of closing the windows. The top 
of the porch should be ceiled in, leaving 
an air-space overhead; otherwise, on a 
still summer night the heat of the shingles 
will strike directly down, making one most 
unpleasantly warm. 

The size given is quite sufficient for one 
or even two persons; but, of course, a 
larger porch is more convenient. It isn’t 
very practical to have any greater projec- 
tion than this, if one uses brackets as 
supports; but very often the sleeping- 
porch can be set on top of an existing 
first-story porch, shed-kitchen, bay-win- 
dow, or some such thing, and then we 
can usually have as muc ch projection as 
we want. Sometimes it’s possible to take 
a second-story room and make it into a 
sleeping-porch, cutting out most of the 
walls and covering the floor with painted 
canvas. 


T= sleeping-porch, by the way, should 
always be screened; ordinary 
fly-netting will answer, tacked perma- 
nently in place. There is really no need 
for movable screens. 

Sometimes, instead of the glass sashes, 
slat sashes are used. These have slats like 
































ordinary window-blinds, and will let in 
air, but not rain. And there are any 
quantity of other changes that can be 
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Side view of the porch 


made; the columns may be omitted and 
just the brackets used, provided they are 
firmly fastened to the house; and so on 
indefinitely. It would take forever to de- 
scribe all the different sorts of sleeping- 
porches that one could build! 
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Frederick. Mason Ullrich 


Mellin's 
Food 


will give your baby a rugged body 
and a perfect development, which 
is his first requisite if he is to win 
success on his voyage o'er the sea 


of life. 
Write for a free sample 
of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
61 medals and diplomas have been awarded to 


Mellin’s Food for superiority during its nearly 
50 years of success in all parts of the World. 
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y (Silver Polish) 
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Safeguard your silver this way— 
Use Wright's Silver Cream. 

It not only preserves your fine silver from 
scratch and blemish—but gives the surface a 
delicate sheen wonderfully beautiful. 

Excellent for all metals, marble, porce- 
lain, etc. 
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Ask your dealer for it 
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J A large Sample Jar, enough to clean all 3 
of your silver, sent for 4c in stamps to pay 3 
postage. 3 
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The whole family re- 
joice when it’s served as 

a dessert. 

Tasty, delicious, pure, 
nutritious. 

It’s the best food for 
children and invalids. 

desserts 


10 ‘Stic. 10 cents 


At your druggist or groce? 





Maternity Dress 


self-expanding, made in one piece, in all the latest styles and 
fabrics for every occasion. Combine comfort and elegance. 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Waists, Skirts, Negligees, 
Corsets, Underwear, Infants’ Layettes 
Illustrated book of models *‘A*" mailed free upon request 
LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St... NEW YORK 





*Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
urses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 


4m. School of Home Economics, W. 68th 8St., Chieago, Ll, 
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(Continued from page 296) 
that held the 
flowers, the air of graceful, dignified quiet 


that 


legged, the antique bowls 
hundred times more restful 
after the dusty, clattering train. Adelaide 
met her at the threshold of a long, low- 
ceiled dining-room, and talked pleasantly 


seemed a 


to her in her deep English voice, while a 
white-aproned maid served her cold chick- 
en and feathery rolls and delicious straw- 
berry short-cake with rich country cream. 


“*Cold greens *!” thought Peggy, with 
a hysterical giggle. 
‘T beg pardon?” said Adelaide, politely. 


Peggy gulped some milk and turned red. 

“ Nothing—nothing at all!” she mur- 
mured, “only something my brother said 
that LT was thinking of!” 

‘Now [ will take you in to Aunty— 
she is quite looking forward to 
and Adelaide led the way upstairs 
into the left wing of the 
Margaret had grown quite 
the vision of a plump 


seeing 
you,” 
again, across 
\unt 
mysterious by now; 
with short skirts driving her new- 
rusty buggy to an ae- 
voluble history 
a vague jealousy of 


house 


lady 
found 
companiment of 
had faded, and only 


niece in a 
family 


this English girl who knew her father’s 
sister better than she did had taken its 
place. 


Adelaide knocked softly, and entered. 
On the-threshold Peggy caught her breath. 
A very beautiful old lady, all in lavender 
silk, with a tiny lace cap on her silvery 
head, little ebony crutch by her 
side—a veritable fairy godmother—sat by 
a long French window, in the fading light. 
nestled beside 


‘ - s 
ana a 


A great white Angora cat 
her; a quaint sprigged wall-paper with 


pale water-colors of English scenes, and 
beautiful old and tables of three 
generations ago, formed the most perfect 
erect, slender little 


chairs 


background for her 
figure 

She held out her hands as Peggy came 
nearer, and as the girl sank upon a little 
stool by her and kissed 
her forehead lightly. 

“This. is 


side, she leaned 
Richard’s daughter, is it?” 
she said. “ Let me see you closer, little 
Margaret!’ 
Peggy blushed under the 
scrutiny; but the eyes were of her own 
gray, and the chin was almost as square 
as hers, so she laughed a little, and said, 
shyly, 
(And this is 
The old lady smiled, well pleased. 
hold own, the Wilburs!” 
Then more gravely, and dis- 


searching 


Richard’s sister!” 


* Oh, we our 


she said. 


missing Adelaide by a little sign, “ and 
you are the young lady who came up in 


the country to.amuse your old aunt, my 


dear, She takes it very kindly of you.” 
Peggy blushed furiously. 
*“I—I didn’t want to come at first,” 


she confessed, honestly. 
The old lady smiled again. 





ae 


le 


“LET ME SEE YOU CLOSER, LITTLE MARGARET” 


“So Richard wrote me,” she answered, 
quietly. “He and IL understand 
other, though I haven’t seen him for many 
a year. I suppose you wonder why?” 

Peggy nodded, too excited to speak. 

“ Well, I asked him to iet me tell you, 
and it’s no long story. I married an 
Knglishman, my dear, and | planned for 
your father to come out with us to Eng- 
land and settle there, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it. I was much older than he, 


each 





Housekeeping “On the Side” 


How Two Young Women Escaped from the Boarding-house and Lived Comfortably Ever After 


By Anne Winward 


HOUSEKEEPING “on the side” is 
the name facetiously given by our 
friends to the home-making experiment 
which another teacher and I have under- 
taken together. The results of the ex- 
periment, however, they treat with such 
gratifying seriousness, and even admira- 


out as real housekeepers under our own 
vine and fig tree. We talked the matter 
over carefully and planned to adopt three 
fundamental principles — simplicity, sys- 
tem, and foresight. 

Putting our last principle into practice 
first, we selected an attractive five-room 


tion, that we gladly apartment, on one 
allow the phrase to r - ———__—_—_—_—— floor, with the follow- 
stand, rather proud ° ing requisites: hard- 
to have demonstrated VV hat it Cost wood floors in the liv- 
that housekeeping can ing, dining, and bed 


be done : on the side “ 
and need not demand 
the whole of a woman’s 


(Per month) 


Rent, with heat, 


rooms, a linoleum in 
the kitehen, A well- 


$50.00 equipped bathroom 


time and attention. Food, 30.00 with a tiled floor, a 

We are, as I said, Gas for cooking, 2.00 good gas-range and 
two teachers, and busy Electricity FS electric lights. "he 
ones at that, but we =lectricity, 1.50 electricity was nv an 
grew so tired of the Laundry, 6.00 absolute essential, but 
| various limitations of Telephone, 3.00 we find that its use 
| a boarding-house exist- Ice (in season) 2 00 helps very much in 
| ence, and the monot- Ree deka keeping the silver 
|} ony of its meals, that $94.50 clean, for the attach- 
we came to the conclu- ; : ee ment of our electric 
| sion that an attempt Extras, $5.50 iron, and for various 
at housekeeping was $100.00 other appliances which 


quite worth the sacri- 
fice of some time 
strength. At first we 

tried the so-called light housekeeping in 
a few rooms, and our was so 
satisfactory that after a year we decided 
| to graduate from living in other people’s 


1 


a in any capacity and boldly launch 


success 


and 7 - — 


we are planning to get 
from time to time. We 
furnished this apart- 
ment simply and artistically. always with 
a wary eye for dust-catchers, which led 
us to avoid carved work and multitudi- 
nous little ornaments. We also purchased 
a number of small labor-saving devices, 





and I felt that I was right; he did not 
like my marriage, to begin with, and he 
rebelled at my plans to settle his career 
for him. So we parted in anger, almost, 
and drifted further and further apart. 
My husband’s business kept him in Eng- 
land, and I was too proud to urge Rich- 
ard to reconsider his decision. I have 
only seen him three times in twenty-five 
It seems terrible, doesn’t it, my 
But the years drift by so quickly, 


years. 
dear? 


Harper’s : Bazar : 


June : 1913 


and one thinks that next year, next year, 
it will be different! 


“Now I have come back to America— 
to die here, I suppose. My Margaret 
died— Richard sends his to me to show 


me that our stupid quarrel is over and 
done! It was my fault; I should not 
have tried to arrange his life. 

“Will vou try to love your Aunt Mar- 
garet a little?” 

Peggy kissed the soft, wrinkled hand 
she held, and her eyes answered the ques- 
tion. 

“That is right, my dear—and now call 
Adelaide—I am very tired. Ask her to 
tell you my plans, and tell me if you 
think of anything better. Good night, 
little Margaret!” 

Three days later the family at The 
Farms received a letter of a length un- 
usual, even for Peggy. It was incoherent, 
but effective, and ended in one enthusiastic 
burst: 


“And Adelaide is the most beautiful 
girl I ever knew—she has a kitchen gar- 
den every Thursday for the little poor 
children, and [I help with the singing. 
She rides beautifully—rises dreadfully to 
her trot—and there is a horse for me, 
Lady Jane. I love her dearly—Adelaide 
I mean. She keeps the house and man- 


ages. Aunt Margaret says she meant for 
me to invite five or six of the girls to 


stay through August if I like, and when 
I said Dick was coming for a week, she 
said yes, and to bring three or four 
friends with him and there was fishing— 
trout. They can have the east wing— 
tell him he needn’t sleep in the attic! 1 
don’t see Aunt Margaret often—she is 
like a real godmother. But you go in at 
night and tell her about things, and she 
is pleased at that, I think. She says | 
am most like Pater—I showed her all 
the pictures—and that she doesn’t wonder 
I am his “nearest daughter.” What a 
cunning thing that is to say, isn’t it? 
Ask him if I am! Adelaide does German 
every day with me. She can do any- 
thing. But she seems younger than Janet. 

You see, it will be a real house party, 
when they all come. Win Richardson was 





dying to go to one. It will be such fun 
to ask her! Did the Pater know how 
grand it was here? I think he did— 


Aunt Margaret only laughs when I ask 
her. Perhaps there will be a Christmas 
party in the vacation—she said for Pater 
to think about it. My room is beautiful, 
as I said, and I am very, very happy. 1 
wear the shade-hat a great deal to drive 
in. Give my love to them all, and tell 
Dick to hurry up. I will 
bring Arthur, and he can work a new 
picture instead of the square Peg one. It 
will have to be a beautiful one! 

“With lots of love, 

Peagy.” 


suppose he 





and were then ready to work out our sys- 
tem, or rather to let it work itself out. 


A‘ we leave the house shortly after 
eight o'clock, we rise at six so that 
we may have two hours for our morn- 
ing duties. We allow half an hour for 
bathing and dressing, but do not attempt 
to put on the outs‘’ce schooi clothes until 
after the housework is done: for that, we 
slip into one-piece house gowns with short 
sleeves. About five minutes before the 
process is completed I step into the 
kitchen, fill the tiny teakettle and light 
the gas under it and the plate of the 
coffee percolator, so that everything is 
ready for the preparation of the coffee by 
the time I return to the kitchen for the 


real breakfast-getting. That breakfast- 
getting is actually a joke. Following 


principle number three again, we have set 
the table the night before, have prepared 
the dish of fruit, and have put all the 
other requisites ready to hand on the 
kitchen table. I fill the coffee percolator 
and place it on the stove for the required 
five or six minutes, at the same time put- 
ting in the eggs for a three-minute boil, 
while I run downstairs to get the cream. 
After the eggs are off, I put on the 
toaster, which needs close watching for 
about two minutes. Another minute for 
serving and our very simple breakfast is 
ready. From time to time we vary the 
bill of fare by rolls or prepared breakfast 
food treated in the oven, but of course 
they require even less time for prepara- 
tion and we find we don’t mind monotony 
in breakfasts. 

We finish breakfast about seven o’clock, 
and then the real housework begins. One 
of the labor-savers which I mentioned is 


a dish-washer. After every meal we wash 
the silver and anything in the line of pots 
and pans, but the other dishes we put 
gleefully away in the washer, and about 
once in twenty-four hours, usually after 
lunch, we attack the problem with plenty | 
of boiling water and some “ elbow grease ” | 
and lay that bugbear in five minutes. 

The breakfast debris thus disposed of. 
we leave the kitchen for the nonce and 
attend to the needs of the other rooms. 


One of us goes about raising shades. 
opening windows, and emptying waste- | 


baskets, while the other runs the carpet- | 
sweeper over all the rugs. Then we arm | 
ourselves, one with the “ medicated ” deck | 
mop, for the floors, and the other with a | 
duster dampened with furniture polish, | 
and in ten minutes from the time we left | 
the kitchen the four rooms with hard- | 
wood floors are cleaned for the day. Then 
one puts the bathroom in order, changing 
the towels or hanging them out to dry, 
and wiping out the basin and tub, while 
the other sweeps the kitchen. This takes 
five minutes. 


EXT comes the making of the beds, 
five minutes for each, and then five 


minutes more for any little extra 
straightening, though we try to avoid 


this as much as possible by keeping things 
in order as we use them. Even leaving 
this bedroom work for the last, we have 
only about an hour for airing, but we try 
to make up for that by allowing extra 
time on Saturdays and Sundays. 

By this time, the essential housework is 
all completed, leaving a margin of from | 
twenty to thirty minutes for finishing our | 
toilettes, glancing at the morning paper, | 

(Continued on page 293) 
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The Bazar Gift Idea Exchange 


Suggestions for all Occasions 


HAT the less resourceful members of The Bazar Family may profit by the bright ideas of their more 


ingenious sisters, this department will be continued indefinitely. 
seribers for gifts for any occasion are welcomed. 


Suggestions from Bazar sub- 
For each idea accepted The Bazar will credit 


the sender with a year’s subscription, to be sent to some friend as a gift. 
y g 


Traveler’s Handy Box 
A GIFT that will be appreciated by any 
woman in the habit of making jour- 
neys is a compact little box of necessaries, 
to slip into her satchel. Take a strong 
half-pound candy box and cover it with 
taffeta of any preferred color. Fit into it 
a small button-hook, a nail-file, little scis- 
sors, a tiny vial of cold cream, a minute 
shoe-polisher, made by covering a four- 
inch square of pasteboard with cheap 
plush and slipping it into a linen bag; a 
small soap box containing a cake of nice 
soap, a box of assorted hair-pins, and a 
neat little note book with an attached 
pencil. Lastly, but not by any means 
least, make a dainty needle-book and stick 
it full of assorted pins, safety pins, and 
three threaded needles, with black, white, 
and brown thread.—F. W. 


Bag for Crochet Thread 

PRETTY and inexpensive gift for a 

friend who crochets can be made of 
half a yard of figured ribbon four or four 
and a half inches wide. Fold the ribbon 
in half and sew the ends together, first 
rounding them slightly. Then sew the 
sides together about three inches up from 
stitched end each side, forming a 
pocket about three and a half inches deep. 
Through the centre of the ribbon stitch a 
box-pleat half-way down each side. This 
makes the upper end narrower, and forms 
a loop to be slipped over the wrist. This 
little bag is very useful. It hangs from 
the left wrist while one is at work, the 
pocket forming a very convenient recep- 
tacle for the ball of cotton—C. W. 


Gift for a Bride 
IX waist hangers, at two for five cents, 
padded with cotton and covered with 
light blue linen instead of the much-used 
ribbon, make a gift any girl will be glad 
to receive.—H. D. 


For a Newly Engaged Girl 
A SINGLE sachet makes an _ unsatis- 
factory gift, even though it be elabo- 
rate, but six or a dozen small ones will 
surely be appreciated. Make them of thin 
silk or very fine mull and fill with sandal- 
wood shavings or dried lavender blossoms. 
—M. H. 


Invalid’s Birthday 
BIRTHDAY gift that greatly cheered 
one invalid just convalescing from a 
long illness might prove a helpful sugges- 
tion to others. 

A flower box of generous size, when 
opened, disclosed a dainty card on which 
was written, “ Daily smiles before break- 
fast or after, as the case may be, for 
thirty days.” Underneath the card were 
thirty sealed envelopes, each bearing a 
date, 

Besides the date each envelope had some 
little decoration, and often a quotation ap- 
propriate to its contents. The envelope 
for her birthday contained an exquisite 
card and a dainty gift. The following 
ones contained printed jokes cut out and 
pasted on white cardboard for easy read- 
ing; interesting short stories and poems; 
a postal card; bookmark; puzzles; the 
answer in the following day’s envelope; 
a heautiful little booklet of Lowell’s 
poems; quotations from loved authors; a 
short continued story in three envelopes; 
and little gifts of various kinds, each and 
all being carefully chosen to amuse and 
interest this particular invalid. 

Of course the “Smiles” could be pre- 
pared for a shorter or longer period than 
a month, according to one’s inclination; 
and the contents would naturally be se- 
lected for the particular “ shut-in ” whose 
days they were to cheer. 

The preparation of such a gift means 
the giving of time, thought, and labor, 
but from one convalescent’s grateful ex- 
perience it can truthfully be said those 
thirty smiles, one of which began each 
day, were a joy from start to finish, and 
did more actual good than a dozen bottles 
of tonie.—E. P. 


Engagement Gift 
NE can buy nothing more appropriate 
for a bride-elect than a set of per- 
forated patterns of her initials. 

Get all kinds and sizes from the tiny 
handkerchief initials to the three-inch Old 
English letters, and complete the set with 
4 three-letter monogram in two or more 
sizes. A charming addition is a collection 
of cross-stitch initials, simple as well as 
elaborate; these should be worked with 
bright wools, or mercerized cottons, on a 
strip of canvas, in sampler style—A. S. 


For a Girl Friend 
Make a pretty corset bag for your 
friend. ‘Take a piece of Dresden 
ribbon about five or six inches wide and 
one and three-quarter yards long, double 
it and sew up the sides, binding them with 
baby ribbon to match a color in the de- 
sign, hem top and sew a few very small 
brass rings on. Draw through these a 
cord strong enough to serve as hanger. 
This makes a handy receptacle in which 
to put her corsets when rolled up.— 
L. M. M. 


Any Shut-in Will Like This 

HE Bazar has helped me in making a 

gift. I will pass it on, with the hope 
that it will be found worthy of acceptance. 
Take the story, “ The Pictures of Polly,” 
which ran through four numbers of The 
Bazar, cut out and arrange neatly on 
strips of linen, or paste edges in a blank 
book. Then embroider a linen cover for 
the story. I used tan linen for one, and 
embroidered a large bow-knot and initials 
in blue silk. On another cover of same 
tan linen I embroidered a conventional de- 
sign in green silk, and no initials. These 
I gave to invalids, to whom the light 
weight of the book was a boon.—E. D. 


Roll for Lunch Cloths 

OIN two or more lengths of picture tu- 

bing. Wrap with a thin pad of cotton 
and cover smoothly with a soft cretonne, 
gathering in the ends. Hem or bind a 
square of cretonne as long as the roll, at- 
taching tapes for tying when the lunch 
cloths are rolled inside. With a similar 
roll for centerpieces and flat, round cases 
for doilies, an acceptable gift for a bride 
can be made at slight expense.—F. F. 


For the Girl Who Embroiders 

PRETTY work-bag may be made as 

follows: From a circular piece of 
white linen fifteen inches in diameter cut 
out the center in a circle five inches in 
diameter. Any design may be embroidered 
on the fifteen-inch circle, but especially 
effective are wild roses. Put single sprays 
of roses and leaves, about five of them, 
with stems toward center. Make a round 
bottom for the bag eight inches in diame- 
ter of same linen as the circle. Gather the 
outside of the circle to this and finish the 
opening or center with feather stitching. 
Sew small white crocheted rings around 
this circle and put in a draw ribbon. The 
effect will be a bunch of roses tied at the 
stems with ribbon.—A. N. L. 


The Housewife’s Gifts 

EEDLEWORK is prohibited for me 

and money is not plentiful, but the 
giving spirit is with me all the year 
round. In my preserve closet are inex- 
pensive mugs and pitchers filled with pre- 
serves, neatly sealed and with written 
labels that make them more individual. 
In a closet I keep little baskets. ‘These I 
fill with cookies for the boys’ birthdays. 
On an odd, attractive, but inexpensive 
plate I will put a plum pudding for Kate’s 
anniversary dinner, sending three days be- 
fore the message that it is coming. A 
quart of olives bought in bulk will nicely 
fill three old pink bowls I bought last 
summer, and I know three girls that 
would rather have olives than candy. 

Little jars of peanut butter—how my 

friends like it! Salted peanuts in little 
baskets or bowls, candied orange peel— 
these are less expensive than candy. I 
never buy trash, but I find my mugs, 
plates, baskets, and bowls are saved long 
after the contents have been enjoyed.— 
Sy, 


For a Young Mother 

USEFUL gift for a young mother is 

a crocheted lap cover to use when 
handling a young baby. It is a crocheted 
square made in a combination of star- 
stitch two rows, then single crochet two 
rows, which makes a very agreeable pat- 
tern, though any stitch may be used. Use 
the single four-fold or eight-fold German- 
town yarn, making two littie squares 
about one foot in size. Join these with 
a lattice-work of treble crochet on three 
sides, leaving one open to slip in a piece 
of rubber sheeting. Finish with a small 
scallop and run ribbon or cord made of 
the twisted varn through the lattice-work 
to finish. These wash nicely. are very 
serviceable, cost about seventy-five or 
eighty cents to make, and easily sell at 
a fair for two dollars. They have the 
effect of a small, square, flat pillow 
and can be carried in the baby’s buggy. 

my 
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night. 
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wheels. 





Out in the air, perfectly safe 


THE EMBOSSING 
COMPANY 


a Pane’ 
Baby Cariole 


saves mother’s back 
and baby’s nerves 


Lifting and carrying a baby are as bad for 
the baby as they are for the mother. 
make a child tired, cross and nervous. Leave 
him alone and he will be far more healthy and 
happy. 
room, keeps baby safe and happy, day and 
It is easily pushed about the house, 
porch or lawn, wherever mother’s work or 
pleasure takes her. 
have to be watched or amused, as he can see 
all that is going on, has plenty of freedom for 
his legs and cannot hurt himself or fall out. 

The Baby Cariole has a frame of white enamelled 
covered 
woven wire springs, sanitary mattress and rubber tired 
Easily set up. 
ing bag. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will supply you direct. 


Send for Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


If you are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is. 


By-s 





They 


The Baby Cariole, as crib and play- 


The little one doesn’t 


with silver finished screen, It has 


Collapses to fit canvas travel- 
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or preparing vegetables or some simple 
dessert before we must leave for school. 

On Saturdays we stay in bed until 
seven, and then devote three hours to our 
housekeeping, instead of two, as on other 
days, going through the same general 


form, but making it more intensive. We 
use our vacuum cleaner (labor-saver, 
number four) on our rugs. We dust 


the tops of our doors and window frames, 
our pictures, and our electric-light bulbs. 
You see, we have no time to spend on 
a general house-cleaning, so we try to ob- 
viate the necessity by keeping clean all 
the time, with an occasional visit from 
a window-washer. 

We wash the bathroom floor and the 
kitchen linoleum, though of course the 
latter sometimes has to have more fre- 
quent attention in case of “spills” or 
special dust. We remove the soiled bed 
linen and dresser covers, and pack and 
count the soiled clothes to be sent to the 
laundry. Then we sit down with the sil- 
ver and brasses. Our silver-cleaning pan 
(labor-saver number five) cleans the flat 
pieces in about five minutes, and we find 
that less than half an hour’s attention 
every Saturday keeps the rest of our 
modest array in good condition. 


AST of all, the bedmaking, and we are 

“fixed up fine for Sunday,” with at 
least half an hour “to the good” for 
extras. Let me say right here that Sun- 
day is really’ the beds’ gala-day, for we 
rise later and leave them open all the 
time we are gone to church, regardless of 
the neighbors’ possible criticism. 

But whag you say, about the meals? I 
warned yo that our housekeeping was 
“on the side” and the breakfast menu 
has already prepared you for simplicity. 
We rarely have more than two courses: at 
a meal; we eat a great deal of fruit, and 
seldom fail to serve salad once a day, as 
we find it easy to prepare and delicious 
and wholesome to eat. My housemate is 
a kindergiirtner, so she reaches home be- 
fore IT do, and has luncheon waiting for 
me when I arrive. The cleaning away 
takes only a few minutes. Dinner is a 
trifle more elaborate, but we get it to- 
gether and would scorn to take more than 
half an hour for its preparation, and fif- 
teen minutes for cleaning away, so our 





Housekeeping “On the Side” 


(Continued from page 292) 
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afternoons and evenings are practically 
free for other duties and pleasures. 

Of course we eat baker’s bread and 
rolls, but we really like them better than 
the homemade kind, and an _ obliging 
neighbor will bake a cake and sell us half 
whenever we feel the need of it. No, in- 
deed, we are not being starved, as some 
of our friends predicted at the outset of 
our experiment. Instead, we are growing 
a little worried over our mounting avoir- 
dupois, for it agrees with us marvelously 
well, we find, to eat just what we like 
and plenty of it, in place of having our 
appetites deadened by the commonplace 
and mechanical boarding-house menu, or 
tantalized by the tiny helpings of delica- 
cies. Our marketing we do on our after- 
noon walks or on the way to and from 
school. That too is “on the side.” 


ND now for the crowning and unex- 
pected beauty of our system: it al- 
lows for variation and “loopholes.” If 
either of us is ill, for instance, or if we 
have been out late the night before— | 
though we aim always to be in bed by 
ten o’clock on school nights—we feel that 
with our usual scrupulous care we can 
afford to neglect the rooms for one morn- 
ing. Only breakfast and beds are abso- 
lutely essential. Then, too, we have an 
arrangement about the meals. If we are 
downtown and prefer to lunch or dine at 
a restaurant, or if one of us wishes to 
take a meal out, “ plain so,” as the South- 
erners say, it is understood that we do it 
without any discussion, though it’s rather 
amusing how seldom either of us desires 
to claim this privilege. 





OR the benefit of any who may think 
seriously of following our example, I 
give a few figures (see table) to show 
the approximate cost of our housekeep- 
ing. Let me say, however, that we do not 
feel like so many writers in the household 
magazines to-day, that we have solved the 
problem of how to “live on one straw a 
day.” Our expenses in a good boarding- 
house approximated one hundred dollars 
per month, and we simply tried to make 
ourselves more comfortable on that same 
expenditure. 
During the summer months we sublet 
our apartment furnished. 
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O* all new dresses and costumes decorative belts and sashes continue supremely 
assertive. In these is the really smart touch of a toilette, and with a careful 
choice and disposition of them effective results are easily gained. A simple dress 
of white er¢pe or soft satin is turned into an elegant affair by a high folded belt 
of the new frog green tied into a fetching bow with one or two ends hanging from 
one side of the front. The belt. drawn high in front. but allowed to drop to thie 
normal waist line at the back, throws the figure into the new pose—the eighteenthi- 
century droop—which the ultra-fashionables are adopting. Conservative folks who 
do not care to appear in the vanguard of fashion prefer a round waist finish, and 
at most of the fashion houses this is the one shown to their regular clientele. 

An important point to be observed when ordering new gowns is the extremely 
loose, even bagging. fit of the corsage. This is a style to be commended from every 
point of view, allowing, as it does, natural grace of movement and perfect com- 
fort. With this easy fit, launched and indorsed by the designers themselves and 
now generally adopted. it hardly seems possible that women will ever again consent 
to return to a corset that confines the upper figure and compresses the waist. 























For the Coming Summer 















little blazer coat. The odd double effect of this coat is very smart, and the 
collar with lacings of green silk cord to match gives a delightful touch of color. 
The second dress is of knife-pleated voile with lace yoke and bolero. The flat 
the belt and straight end are new and good. 
On tailored skirts the side seams offer a resting-place for the pocket slit, somewhat — | 


vreen satin 


J sess . : 

' ° , . . PT 

vs | WO typical summer gowns are shown here. The first is of cream-white silk with a 
| bow on 
| 












disguised under an ornamental band or tab. The “ suspender” skirt of striped flannel 
or heavy linen, with its fetching air of masculinity, not at all displeasing on very young and 
slender girls, has a slit pocket on each side of the front, and the fulness of the straight 
back breadth is gathered at the waist and held under a buckled strap. The correct blouse 
for such a skirt is cut on the lines of a man’s outing shirt, and it should be topped by a | 
plain untrimmed sailor hat. : | 
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A smart little bolero 





costume for a young girl 








The Dumbness of 


Children 


(Continued from page 269) 


{| what for he come a-runnin’ like he done. 
I mind me now he was tryin’ to tell me 
somethin’, but I was that flustered with 
me cake an’ all, I didn’t listen what it 
was he was sayin’.” 

“Well.” Robert broke in, “I really 
think, Jessica, you might find out the 
rights and wrongs of a case before you 
make me punish Bill! It’s just like a 
woman to jump at conclusions without 
hearing both sides of a case!” 

‘But he wouldn’t talk,” Jessica ex 
plained. “I tried and tried; he wouldn't 
talk. All he would say was that he 
hadn't Nora. You heard him 
vourself!" 

" “He couldn’t tell. I suppose,” Robert 
answered, with gloom, “with all of you 
jumping on him at once.” 

But Jessica and I looked at each other. 
We knew why Bill couldn’t talk, and there 
was more in it than having the words 
taken away from him by Nora’s chatter. 
Bill had had his chance to explain and he 
had done his best. The reason that he 
hadn’t done better was because he didn’t 
have words enough to explain things with. 

You have to have them around a long 
time before vou realize that they don’t tell 
about things because of their dumbness. 

And by the time you do realize it they 
have generally waited for some convenient 
moment when vour back was turned and 
grown up. leaving vou burdened with the 
memory of all the times when you didn’t 
understand. 

Your grown-up children remember it. 
too. There’s hardly a grown child who 
has not, hidden away somewhere, a little 
hard memory of the time when he was 
scolded, or even punished, just because he 
couldn't explain himself any more than 
you could plead your own cause in a for- 
eign court of justice whose language you 
knew imperfectly. 

So as we looked at each other Jessica 
and I realized that Bill had been pun- 

ished because he hadn’t been in the coun- 
try long enough to learn the language. 
and even if he had known it he wasn't 
old enough to tell a straight story in the 
face of injustice. All he could do was to 
plead his indignant, “ Not guilty.” 

Armed as he was with the knowledge 
that he couldn’t put into words, he could 
defy all the puissant hostile forces ar- 
raved against him. and then for his stead- 
fastness be informed that he hadn’t told 
the truth and be advised not to be im- 
pe rtinent. 

le had been punished for being dumb, 
that was all. 

Ve got Bill out of bed. of course. and 
all the things he hadn't 
But the question that lingers with 
Robert and Jessica is. * Has Bill forgiven 
them’ But this. too. he hasn’t vet the 
words to tel . 


shoved 


forgave him for 
done. 


them. 


To Martha 


Continued from page 276) 
little the 
Nearly every husband and fathe1 


to admit how provision was. 
I know 
wistfulness that 
his wife and children would try to under- 


has declared to me his 


stand the sources of his income and its 
limitations 


If I were you. dear. I should go right 
back to your dad with those sixty-nine- 
cent calculations in my hand. And I’d 
tell him that. when you got to thinking 
things over. what surprised you was not 


that he had been able to make so littl 


provision for the future, but that he had 
been able to make so much. Tell him ex- 
actly how you feel about the higher law 


of necessity that keey 


* you in your post 
at home. for the 


present, anyway, 


ie a little while the boys will be bigger 
‘ lder and more settled in their 
wavs [here is no time in their lives 
when hovs need the best home can do for 


them as they need it at your boys’ present 
In a little while your dear mother 
will doubtless be in better health. (There 
is no time in her life when a woman needs 


love and understanding so much as your 
mother needs it just now.) And in a little 





| while Kathrvn will be where I hope you 
| will not hesitate to pass on to her her full 
| Share of responsibility. I hope you will 

not by that time have developed so strong 
| and sacri ng a nature that you will deny 


| her the opportunity to develop likewise. 
| I wish I could tell you bow large a 
measure of love I send you; and how as- 
sured I am for you that while this way 
you are in may seem hard at times, it will 
jead you to peace of mind and content of 
heart by and by 
With every good wish in the world. dear. 
I am 
Devotedly yours, 


C. E. L. 


The Practical Blouses and_ 


Bright touches of color on linens, crepes and nets for blouses 



























Ecru linen suit with novel coat 


HE straight line across the shoulders: 

the rolling, open collar; the flat neck 
finish; the soft girdle; the low-cut neck. 
even for street wear—these are the salient 
features of the early summer gowns. 

On the linen and cotton gowns, as on 
the tailored woolens. buttons are still a 
marked feature of the trimming, though 
it is already rumored that they have 
passed the height of their smartness in 
acquiring such marked popularity. 

Serge and whipeord, cotton poplin and 
ratine are the materials used for the 
heavier gowns, and all sorts of exquisite 
sheer muslins, snowflake voiles, chiffons, 
and marquisettes for afternoon and even- 
ing. 

Touches of brilliant color, both in 
sashes and embroideries, are one of the 
most important notes. Of course the sash 
is now an essential part—and a most im- 
portant part—of many gowns. Even on 
the coats it is shown. On the Russian 
blouses and the one-piece dress, such as 
the second figure on this page, it goes 
around the waist and loops either at the 
back or at the side of the front. With 
coats it sometimes comes from under the 
back panel and crosses the sides and front. 
knotting where the blouse closes at the 
left. 

For these sashes bright plaided and 
striped ribbon and silk are used. Soft 
silks are most suitable. as they mold 
themselves more closely to the figure. The 
broad, flat. Jow-hung sash with the shape- 
less figure. which is already seen on the 
streets and in the shops. much resembles 
costume of a few years 
ago. It has little to recommend it. except 
the doubtful merit of looseness. It can be 
worn without corsets, and consequently 
imparts to the figure of the woman who 
wears it the appearance of carelessness, 
lack of dignity. For slight young girls 
it is a possibility, but not for women of 
mature figure. 

Turn-down collars of embroidery on soft 
crash, linen. heavy lace bound with linen, 
or collars of colored embroidery high in 
the back and terminating at the throat 
line are pretty finishes. The thin laces 
are reserved for more elaborate gowns. 

A new cloth which has just been intro- 
duced from Paris is gabardine: it has the 
twill of a fine serge. but is extremely soft 
and delightful for street gowns and suits. 

The newest yokes are made of fine soft 
net drawn from a high line in the back 
with a surplice V. Lace is not nearly as 


the “ moyen-age ” 





popular this season as net, and that net 
can be more economically renewed is one 
of its advantages. 

Brussels net blouses are very popular 
and exceedingly practical. All sorts of 
crépes and crépe de Chine are much used, 
too. The transparent blouses of net and 
shadow lace must be worn over a pretty 
slip or lining, but for convenience of laun- 
dering and cleaning it is best to have them 
detached when that is possible. Ecru is 
very fashionable for these net blouses, and 
for trimming yellow is much favored. In 
fact, yellow is a most popular color, from 
pale shades to deep ones, running into 
browns. 

The novelties of finish in blouses are 
without end. <A few coarse, effective bits 
of embroidery. either applied or worked 
into the linen or crépe, are the decorations 
most seen, but in such a blouse, for in- 
stance, as the last one on this page, Eng- 


Cream linen with Bulgarian embroidery 


lish eyelet embroidery and a vivid striped 
silk are the trimmings. 

rhe models from Paris show the Louis 
XV. tendency very plainly in the coats, 
with flaring skirts and fitted backs. They 
are very jaunty and much cut away. The 
nosegays and garlands of that time show 
in the silks and laces, and one smart 
house is supplying a tiny corsage bouquet 
of satin flowers to match each gown. 


The skirts are so scant that nearly 
all of them must be slashed at the 
foot. Belts are much wider, and many 


full girdles are seen. The underblouses 
are made much tighter than the trans- 
parent outer ones, and many show wide 
bands of contrasting satin or silk. Em- 
broidered batiste is used wherever it can 
be, even on some very elaborate afternoon 
costumes. 

Many black gowns are seen, but few 
black-and-white combinations. 


A simple linen morning frock 





Novel blouse with net fichu and 
undersleeves 


A smart linen frock with striped 
trimmings 
































Frocks for the Summer 


Flowered materials with lace bands and soft sashes 


OILETTES for afternoon visits, tea- 

rooms, and hotel dinners are charm- 
ingly composed of white or pale tinted 
crépe de Chine, the most practical mate- 
rial of the season. In one example the 
note of gay color, which counts so largely 
in successful gowns this year, is sounded 
in a deep motif on the hem of the front 
breadth, and another, posed and 
helow the belt, which suggests a cuirass 


above 


under-corsage. A chemisette of plaited 
plain white handkerchief linen, finished 
with a small flat lace collar, has long 
plaited sleeves, with flaring, downward- 
turning cuffs, which appear below the 
shorter sleeves of the corsage. The effect 
of the color-scheme is heightened by a 


folded sash of black satin. 
Designed to serve at similar functions 
is a gown of violet satin shaded by a long 


tunic of violet mousseline de soie, em- 
broidered in darker shades of violet and 
| dull green. The belt of violet satin is 








inade conspicuous by a fat rosette posed 
at each side of the front. The modified 
leg-o’-mutton sleeve of this gown bids fair 
to become a favorite among the many at- 
tempts to produce a sleeve of novel form. 





Simple morning blouse of linen 





Crepe gown with lace bands 


Flowered crepe with lace4trimmed tunic 


The neck is finished with a deep square 
collar of coarse lace, and bands of it frame 
a chemisette of plain white net pressed 
into flat plaits and closed under double 
rows of crystal buttons. 

It is pleasant to note the passing of the 
tyrannic fashion of a back closing of cor- 
saves and blouses. In blouses the frankly 
exposed front closing is universal; in 
corsages the closing is still concealed, but 
the fashion of finishing all afternoon toi- 
lettes with an open neck, designed to be 
filled with a guimpe of some sort, allows 
a front or side closing easily hidden under 
the trimming. 

Lace frills and lace collars, wired into 
an up-standing position, are set below the 


base of the neck, in order to achieve a 
square effect across the back; and on 
dresses, coats and manteaux collars are 


cddly made from a straight band of ribbon 
or silk. If they bulge and wrinkle strange- 
ly, all the better. 

A line exceedingly well liked in either 
corsage or mantle goes straight across the 
shoulders and the tops of the 
This line is emphasized in a gown which 
shows the pretty shadowy effect which is 
so smart just now. The underdress of 
lace and satin gleams through the cover- 
ing of pink mousseline de soie. The cor 
sage is composed of the three materials 
with the addition of pink-satin ribbon and 
a cluster of pink roses. 

Summer evening-cloaks of delightful 
simplicity are made of new soft taffetas 
and moirés, plain or shaded, self-trimmed? 
and Jined (if lined at all) with mousse 
line de soie, Equally liked for a 
finish are large flat collars and high dou 
ble and triple ruffs. Only three-quarters 
long, the front corners are rounded, and, 


sleeves. 


as no fastenings are provided, the ample 
folds are held in place by the hands. 

A dress of soft white stuff left 
from last year’s wardrobe is brought up 
to date by the addition of a sleeveless 
tunic of the new, coarsely woven linen 
stamped in bright colors and belted with 
ribbon matching the prevailing shade. 
An old dress of white or pale-tinted satin 
is metamorphosed beyond recognition by a 
tunic overskirt and loose corsage of knife 
plaited tulle. The newest tunics are 
shaped higher on the left side, and the 
arrangement of the belt or sash marks the 
originality of the wearer. 

While there are sleeves of all sorts, the 
small, straight sleeve is still liked, and in 
the majority of gowns it is the one chosen. 
Variety is achieved by opening the seam 
at the back or front, filling the opening 


over 


with lace or tulle frills. Sometimes the 
edge of the sleeve is turned over to show 


an undersleeve of the same shape of a 
different color and material. In one case 
a straight, loose, rather wide sleeve was 


made distinctive simply by turning over 
a few inches on the inside of the arm and 


facing it with a different color. 



















Linen blouse with kimono top 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should Weigh | 


You can I know it, because | 
I have reduced 25,000 wom- | 
en and have built up as | 
many more — scientific- | 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can 
build up your vitality—at | 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailments 
as nervousness, | torpid liver, 
t igestion, etc, 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 Ibe. 


less and I have gained wonderfully 
in strength.” 


Another caute at May I weighed 
ps., 
Ob, I feel ry coal a 
Write today for my free booklet. | 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Author of © Growth in Silence,” “Self-Sufficlency,” ote. 
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A Woman’s Opportunity 


Did you ever have the feeling of inde- 
pendence that comes from knowing that 
you can have most anything you want? 
Wouldn’t you like to have money of your 
own to use for new clothes, for the home, 
for presents to relatives, or for the church? 

There are a thousand things a woman 
can do with money, but unfortunately 
there are not a thousand ways of making 
it. Our plan has enabled thousands of 
women to have permanent incomes of 
their very own to spend as they choose, 
and most of it has been earned during 
spare time. 

If you want a bank account, if you 
want to go through college, or to educate 
your children, if you want to travel, if you 
want all of the pretty clothes that your 
heart may have longed for, just mail us a 
postal card and we'll gladly tell you all 
about our Subscription Plan. It is clean, 
dignified work. Our magazine is known 
and respected everywhere, and its great 
popularity makes it very easy to find 
ready buyers for it 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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This 
Handsome 
Balmoral 
Set of the 
Works of 
Robert 
Louis 
Stevenson 
FREE 


§ bw approach of the summer 
book selling season com- 
pelled the big wholesale book 
manufacturers to make room for their 
new supplies. Through this opportun- 
ity, we were able to obtain about 400 
sets of Robert Louis Stevenson’s splen- 
did novels, short stories, poems and 
essays at a remarkable sacrifice. They 
are offered to you with your subscrip- 
tion to Cosmopolitan as explained 
below. 

Each book is printed in large, clear 
type on a fine quality of white egg- 
shell finish paper and bound in Crimson 
vellum cloth with titles and decorations 
in gold. Every volume has a frontis- 
piece picture of Stevenson at some 
period in his career, and the illustrations 
collectively form a rare gallery of 


Stevenson portraits. 





These Masterpieces 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” — one of 
his best works - has a world-wide fame 
as the most engrossing story of psycho- 
logical and moral significance yet 
created in the field of literature. “The 
Child’s Garden of Verse” was written 
for young people of all ages and is a 


wonder work in the extraordinary 
vividness with which it reproduces early 
impressions. 

Stevenson has that singular skill 


which makes his writings universal in 
their appeal. “Treasure Island” is 
another of these many stories that 
tnrill and fascinate in every chapter, so 
finished is the art of this charming 
author. His style has a thread of gold. 


Nearly 3,000 pages contain over 120 
different novels and stories. 
How To Get Them 
By subscribing for Cosmopolitan 
America’s greatest magazine for 


2 years at the regular yearly price of 
$1.50, you get these volumes free. But 
on account of giving them away, we 
are compelled to ask that you pay the 
mere cost of packing and expressage 
60 cents additional. 





ys 
OSMOPOLITAN 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Cosmopolitan, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 






y 
v 
= 


I enclose $3.60 in iull payment of two 
years’ subscription to Cosmopolitan Maga- 
6-volume set of Robert Louis 
mstories. Enter my name at once 
for the magazine and send me the book by 
return express, all charges prepaid. Ifl am 
not satisfied you are to refund my money 


Name 





Address ... 




















NE of the hard problems that face 
the home dressmaker this year is the 
suitable patterns for making 
wash dresses. The fashion-designers seem 
to think that all women will send their 
summer frocks to be dry-cleaned instead 


choice of 


| of giving them. the good’ old-fashioned 
home washing that seems so much more 
satisfying and is so very much less ex- 


pensive. Dresses with shirrings, pullings, 
and elaborate draperies are quite impossi- 


ble for the laundress. 

Especially for the middle-aged and 
elderly women is the question of wash 
dresses a puzzling one. <A_ particularly 
yood pattern for them is skirt No. 466. 


It has a top cut in three gores—a front 
one and two side ones—and a deep flounce, 
which has just a little fullness, made by 


groups of three tiny tucks each. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is nearly 


two and a half yards—quite wide enough 
for the present fashion for any but a very 
stout woman. The length of the skirt is 
easily changed to suit any height by re- 
ducing the depth of either the upper part 
or of the flounce, or of both, according to 
which will be most becoming. 

Narrow lace or embroidery may be used. 
or a faney cotton braid, for the oining of 
skirt and flounce and the trimming on the 
waist. Or, for a very plain morning dress, 
the top of the flounce may be finished by 
a plain stitched band of the gingham or 


muslin cut bias. 
The waist illustrated here with this 
skirt is No. 373, one of our new blouses. 


It is chosen as a particularly good one 
for wash blouses, suited to the use of 
middle-aged and elderly women. The 
side-front closing is especially necessary 
for older women, and the little vest effect 
is usually becoming to any figure. The 
little tucks at the shoulders give soft full- 
ness over the bust for the plump woman. 
and for the thin one these tucks may be 
continued to the waist, if preferred. 

The same style of trimming should be 
used on the front on the skirt. For 
the turned-back revers on the waist, a 
simple solution is to buy a pretty, inex- 
pensive handkerchief and use two of its 
corners for these revers. ‘The other two 
can be used as cuffs, or may be made into 
narrow turn-overs to protect the top of 
the stock-collar. 

Another good model of a different sort 
is the morning gown of washable cotton 
voile or muslin, No. 562. Charming voiles 
are to be found in the shops now. and they 


as 


are inexpensive and most serviceable. For 
summer mornings at home such an easy 
gown as this is delightful. <A high or 
half-high guimpe may be worn with it, 
or the comfortable low-cut neck may be 





Young Girl's Mus Frock 
Waist N« 53 
Skirt No. 434 
Sizes, small, medium, and largs 


Price, 15 cents each 


Harper’s : Bazar 





Planning Clothes 


Muslin Dresses 


Inside the shawl collar an elderly 
may wear a folded fichu. 

voile or lawn, or figured or 
material, will good for the 
dress. For a wash dress, a band of blue 
or lavender batiste stitched on is better 
as a trimming than the ribbon shown in 
the picture. The side-front closing of the 
skirt is sewed together, leaving open only 
a space deep enough to slip the gown over 
the head easily. 

The simplicity of such a dress is its 
chief charm—the fact that it is easily 
made, easily laundered, and easily put on 


worn. 
woman 
Plain 


striped be 


in the morning, when one is hurrying 
for breakfast. <A big slip-on apron, like 


(with 


sleeveless), 


003 
such 


our No. 002 sleeves) or No. 
(kimono-cut, will cover 
a gown during the morning’s work. 

For younger women, a remarkably good 
pattern is Nos. 355 and 434. The fitting 
of the skirt and waist is done in tucks, 


On Left— 


Practical Patterns for a Wash 


Dre 


Sizes, small, mec 


On Right— 
Simple Mor 
VO 





On Left 


Waist No. : 
Skirt No 


On Right— 
Serge Coat and Li 
Soat No. 2 


Skirt No. 4 














“38 
Waist No. 373 
Skirt No. 466 


Price, lie 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
rice, 2 


5 cents 





Simple Summer Frock 


459 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents each 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents each 





which are always easier to iron well than 
gathers. The foot of the skirt is straight 
so it may be used for bordered materials 
without difficult planning. In that case 
the border would cut off to trim the 
neck edge, and above this would be cut 
the waist part, with the upper part ot 
the border forming the lower part of the 
blouse, and the sleeves would be cut with 
their lower edge on the border. 

A trimming of embroidery or lace is 
very good for such a dress when the ma 
terial is plain, not bordered. It is suit 
able for a graduation frock, made of lawn, 
batiste, or voile, with lace insertions and 
perhaps a little embroidery on the front 
and back of the waist. 

The fashion of the present season for 
separate coats is one of the most satisfac- 
tory revivals. With a white linen or serge 
skirt a blue or red coat is always effect 
now it is also fashionable. 
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Patterns 











ANY mothers buy ready-made clothes 
i for their small children because they 
think it would be a trouble to make them. 
If you are one of these mothers, try mak- 
ing a few and see how easy it is. You 
will be surprised to find how much less 


money you will spend and how much 
longer the clothes will last. You will buy 
much better material than is used in the 


ready-made garments, for even the better 
qualities of materials that are appropriate 
for children’s clothes are quite inexpen- 
sive, and you will make them more care- 
fully, and so prevent pulling out at the 
seams. 
Suppose you begin with some simple 
rompers, such as are shown on this page. 
Little girls wear these rompers, without 
skirts, for playing nowadays, as well as 
Of course, if you prefer to have 
your little girl wear a skirt, you can make 
her one to button on under the belt, but 
she will enjoy better playing outdoors in 
the country without it. It will only take 
two and a quarter yards of any material 
thirty-six inches wide to make a romper 
suit (by pattern 692) for a little girl 
from four to six years old, and you can 
buy a very good gingham, galatea, or some 


bovs. 


such cotton material for fifteen cents a 
vard. If you want a different trimming, 
you will need one-half yard of another 


material. Even if you use pearl buttons 
as trimming, you can buy everything for 
sixty-five or seventy cents; with no but- 
tons but the necessary the whole 
thing will only cost about forty-five cents. 

sv adding a short skirt you could make 
a serviceable linen dress by this pattern. 
rhe knickerbockers would be a comfortable 
substitute for petticoats. ‘Two or three of 
suits made of a rather thick white 


ones, 


these 





Boy's Romper Suit 


No. 689 
Sizes, 2 
Price, 





Girl's Romper Suit 


Summer Wear 


For the Children 


linen would be a most desirable addition 
to any small girl’s summer wardrobe. A 
good trimming for the yoke and belt is a 
fancy white cotton braid. For every-day 
morning wear a romper suit is most use- 
ful, made of rather dark blue, tan color, 
or a striped or plaid material. 

The same suggestions will apply to 
either of the boys’ suits on this page. 
These patterns, too, can be used for the 
plainest and simplest of morning rompers, 
or for afternoon suits. Indeed, they have 
a wider usefulness than the girls’ rompers, 
for when little girls are dressed for the 
afternoon they are apt to wear a more 
essentially feminine style of dress. Little 
boys could wear such a suit as this in the 
afternoon, in warm weather, and be very 
cool and comfortable. Take pattern 689 
and make it of either white or light-blue 
linen and your boy will surely look most 
attractive when dressed for the afternoon. 
If you can give the time to embroider 


Three Washable 
Summer Hats 
Set (of six) No. 025 
Price, 25 cents 
; 4, 6, and S 

years 





Two Practical Summer Dresses 
Pattern No. 688 

8,10, 12, and 14 years 
Pattern No. 685 

Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years 
Price, 15 cents each 


Sizes, 


3oy'’s Summer Si 


No. 692 No 
4, 6, and 8 years 
15 cents each 


690 








scallops as they are shown in the illustra- 
tion it will be a most dainty finish. With 
a light-blue suit white ‘scallops would be 
very effective. The front and sleeves are 
laced with a white cord through embroid- 
ered eyelets. In using this pattern for 
plain rompers it will not be worth while 
to make any scallops. ‘The neck and 
sleeves can be finished with a trimming 
braid or a plain stitched hem. ‘The little 
slit in the front need not be cut at all, or 
may be cut and finished with two little 
straps of the material. This suit will only 
take two yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide. 

Just as easy to make, but a more thor- 
oughly boyish-looking suit, is pattern 690. 
This, too, you can use for plain rompers, 
but it is adapted to considerable variety 


of trimming. It may have a one-sided 


«ffect, or be the same on both sides. For 
the former, put the pocket on the left 
side and run a narrow band of the trim 


ming material down the right side of the 
front from shoulder to belt, giving an 
effect of opening at the right side; the 
suit really opens in the back. In this 
case, button the belt at the end of the 
trimming band and use the lapping collar 
pattern, with a button like that of the 
belt. 


Quite a different suit can be made by 
varying the trimming. Instead of the 
collar, finish the neck with a curved fitted 


band of trimming, with no break in front: 
run a band of the same width part way 
down each side of the front, ending in a 
point; make the belt of the same trimming 
and fasten it in the back. A band of the 
trimming may be added around each arm, 
giving an effect of a trimmed armhole. 
All this trimming can be made of three- 
fourths of a yard of material or three 
and a half vards of a fancy braid. 

When you have finished making romper 
suits, try a somewhat more formal dress 
‘or your little girl, by pattern 685; you 
will not find it difficult. The pattern has 
only three pieces—a front, back, and belt 

and the only seams are one at each side 
and one at each shoulder. Jf your daugh- 
ter is a very little girl, make the frock of 
a fine white lawn or nainsook, with a trim- 
ming of simple lace or fine embroidery. 
If you get oblong or square medallions of 
embroidery it is prettier and easier to ar- 
range than a trimming by the yard that 
must be cut. The belt slips under the 
trimming; it may flat belt or a 
with ends in the back. 

If you are making this frock for a girl 
eight vears old, it can be made of a light- 
colored lawn. organdie, or voile, but for a 
younger child white is best. If the width 
of the material is thirty-six inches or 
more the dress will only take two yards, 
and you can get a very fine lawn for 
thirty-five or forty cents a yard, a good 
one for less. 

For an older girl No. 688 is an all 
round useful pattern. Its lines 
simple that an absolute beginner in dress- 
making could make a gingham morning 
dress by it in one day. This would be an 
especially good pattern for a first effort in 
making frocks for a girl of about twelve 
years of age. After you have made her a 
simple morning dress, use the same pat- 
tern for an afternoon one. You can make 
it of white linen, trimmed only with secal- 
loping and buttons, like the illustration, 
and it can be washed over and 
over again. Or you 
colored linen or colored scallops 
on the white. Again, the pat- 
tern will make a charming sum 
mer frock of flowered lawn, 
For this do not, use seallops: 
finish the edges with a narrow 
lace, and you can add a set-in 
insertion of the same lace half 
an inch from the edge and at 
the top of the hem. 

It is like doing a piece of 
fancy-work to make one of the 
little girls’ hats shown on this 
page. The crown of the useful 
little sunbonnet is buttoned to 
the brim, so they can be easily 
taken apart and washed. The 
next hat also buttons in the 
same way. The shade hat is 
meant more for afternoon wear, 
although it can be made as sim- 
ple as you wish. A white linen 
brim with the crown and trim- 
ming points made of a ban- 
danna handkerchief is pretty 
and useful. This can be 
washed. The hat could also be 
made of silk or of a flowered 
lawn, the points edged with 
narrow lace, slightly gathered. 
The brim must be stiffened, and 
a fine wire around the edge (in- 
side of the covering) would 
help to keep it in shape. 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman 
is Cleanliness.” 





Phe well-dresse man’ blesses and benefit 


herself—and tl 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and 
sweetness. They are a necessity to the woman 
of delicacy, refinement und good judgment. 

Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scien- 
tific. They are absolutely free from rubber 
with its unpleasant odor. They can be quickly 
sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. ‘The only shield as good the 
day it is bought as the day ii is made 

Made in all styles and sizes to fit every 
requirement of Woman's Dress. 

At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25e. 
Every pair guaranteed, 


The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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Mennen’s the Pioneer 
Borated Talcum 
Year after year, millions of babies are rubhed 
with Mennen’s. 
It is the original! talcum ,the oldest and safest 
on the market-—the one most in demand, 
preferred by doctors and nurses for its known 
purity. 
It prevents and relieves chafing, prickly heat. 
rash—all skin discomforts to which babies 
are subject. 
On sale everywhere 25c¢ or by mail postpaid 


Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 


Gerhard Mennen Co,, Newark, N.J & 


Sample postpatd for 4 cents 














John Galsworthy'’s story 


The Dark Flower 


(The Love Life of a Man) in 


SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 


is the best LOVE STORY of 
years. It began in the APRIL 


NUMBER. It appeals to all 
who love or have ever loved. 








Paying Her “warner 
Way In Music 


A sweet lady, possessed of lots of gumption, 
and sincerely of the opinion that most char- 
acters in life are beautiful, took up subscrip- 
tion work for our five magazines for the pur- 
pose of earning enough money to give her two 
daughters complete musical educations with 
out requiring her to seek any help from her 
husband, a prosperous man. This was about 
a year ago, and although she could give only 
her spare time to the Plan, she has already 
earned enough money—and lots besides— to 
meet all of the expenses of a thorough musical 
education for her two daughters. And this 
lady finds the work so interesting that she 
persists in continuing it. The Plan is open 
to you. Merely write us a postal card for 
“The Money Plan” and full particulars will 
be cheerfully furnished. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Ave. New York 

















k Relief for Sufferers from 


UNIONS 


Write today 
and get our 10 days free trial offer 
of the guaranteed 
FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 
Relieves instantly ~keeps 
shoes in shape—over 
50,000 sufferers 
benefitted. . Get it 
00 free trial—mo pay 
if no relief. Bend size 
SOc Post Paid ofshoes and if for right 
or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MFG CO. 
106 Meyer Buliding 
» Wisconsin 























Before the Doctor Comes 


By Florence Hall Winterburn 


VERY household is subject to emer- 
gencies or accidents that demand 
presence of mind in order to meet them 


pron ptly and prevent serious conse- 
quences. An illness threatening one of 


the family may be termed an emergency. 
It becomes a dangerous one when neither 
the victim himself nor any one of the 
household is competent to deal with it or 
to take quick and judicious measures to 
arrest its progress until the doctor ar- 
rives. 

Naturally, a physician will 
moned when the indisposition is of a 
grave or even a puzzling character. But 
the unpleasant interval of waiting is too 
often passed in vain and miserable anx- 
iety, and many little helpful remedies are 
forgotten. 

A certain old lady of the past century, 
noted for her wisdom in emergencies, al- 


be sum- 


ways “took temporary charge” of sick- 
ness while waiting for the doctor. In one 
instance, when he had come in haste to 


attend a threatened case of pneumonia, he 
said, laughingly, “Oh, Mrs. Lee, were you 
home? If I had known that I would have 
finished my supper.” 

What she had done might be emulated 
in other cases when a child comes into the 
house with a his back aching, his 
face flushed, and his throat sore. The first 
thing was to heat the bath. Fortunately, 
modern households need not wait for that 
process. The boy was bathed quickly in 
quite hot water in which was dissolved a 
tablespoonful of baking-soda. A_ thick 
nightgown was then put on and he was 
put to bed, with warmed sheets, a bottle 
of hot water at his feet, a cloth wrung out 
in vinegar bound about his head. and a 
plaster made of flour and mustard on his 
chest. In a few minutes he was asleep 
and perspiring freely. He was watched, 
and on waking given cold water to drink. 


BF 


chill, 


Pain is a Symptom 
ILANGES of season in our climate are 
4 usually distinguished by outbreaks of 
these “colds” or gripish attacks. They 
may take hold on any part of the system 
in the beginning, but are most apt to seize 


the throat. Young people are especially 
subject to them because they take less 
account of the symptoms of discomfort 


that precede illness. Pain is a symptom. 
Whenever one is not in a normal condi- 
tion of good feeling he should be looked 
at with suspicious eve. A doctor once said 
to me_that nobody ever takes cold unless 
i is hungry, overtired, or mentally de- 
pressed. 

Rest is the best-known panacea for in- 
disposition, but most difficult to impose 
on any excépt the aged. Fatigue is now 
acknowledged, to be a poison—that is, an 
activity of certain germs that are detri- 
mental to human life. The opposite con- 
dition, or activity of the “good germs,” 
is not mere ly health. but the power of 
resistance; the armor against all the de- 
mons of the air, water, and earth that lie 


n wait for us in our hour of weakness. 
When the blood is filled with red cor- 
puscles and the breath is full of oxygen 


we may defy disease germs. 

There are some happy people who never 
take diseases from contagion, but there is 
no royal road to that estate. Every one 
is liable to contract disease from outdoor 


ontact with it, especially children. It is 
a fallacy to believe that small children 
should be allowed to get measles and 
mumps and so on The truth is that it 
they can be guarded from such maladies 
until the sixth year is past they will get 
over them better. Sickness before the 
sixth year is liable to affect growth and 
have a most fatal influence on bone- 
making material. Teeth in process of 


forming are injured, eves affected, and thi 


hair weakened. Every day of complete 
health in an individual's life is so much 
capital for him against the day of break- 
down. Let us. then, put off as long ag 
possible our child’s “childish diseases.” 

Accidents will occur, and these we must 
expect and be prepared for. Every house- 
hold should have its “ accident box.” con- 
taining rolls of soft old linen, bottles of 
arnica, peroxide, camphor, and brandy 
some bicarbonate of soda and white earth. 

For ir comfort we mav note that 
healthy blood repairs quickly. When the 
a lent of a burn or bruise tests its 
quality it is seen what a difference there 
is in persons as to their capacity for re- 
uperation. 

The more promptly the proper remedy 


is applied the less is the danger of dis- 
figurement. For a burn on the superficial 
skin, such as the ordinary burn from a 
stove or other hot metal, apply immedi- 
ately a cloth soaked in a strong solution 
of baking - soda—the bicarbonate—in the 
proportion of one heaping teaspoonful to 
2s cup of water. Carron oil is a good 


remedy, and a cloth wet with it sometimes 
allays the sting at once. ‘the white of an 
egg may answer if the oil is not at hand. 
Even white earth may be used as a plas- 
ter, although fuller’s earth is better. This 
is expensive, but excellent for many things. 
Nothing should ever be used on a burn 
that will stick in cakes, for the skin will 
tear in removing it. For this reason flour 
and cotton-batting are not good. Simple 
cool water is the best thing to relieve a 
slight burn, and the wounded part may be 
immersed in it or a bandage, frequently 
renewed, may be bound about it. 


Sweet-oil Dressing 

FTER an extensive burn or scald the 

clothing must be at once clipped 
away so as not to burst the blisters that 
form, and a dressing of sweet-oil applied. 
The entire body may be immersed in a 
tepid bath, and the patient kept under 
water for as long as he is comfortable, 
and not fatigued. Apply afterward the 
oil dressing or vaseline, on strips of old 
linen. 

After the burn is quite healed the scar 
may treated with this application: 
equal parts of lemon juice and peroxide 
mixed with one-third the quantity of albo- 
line or glycerine. Wet a cloth with this 
and lay it on the scar at night. It will 
probably take two weeks to have a per- 
ceptible effect. 

A fact that is not generally known is 
that if children eat the skins of the sim- 
ple fruits, such as apples and pears and 
cherries, they will be apt to develop 
sound, healthy skins, capable of resistance 
to hurts. 

A sprain is a common hurt, the treat- 
ment for which is to make the patient at 
oncé submit to having the injured mem- 
ber bound up in a cold-water compress 
and not use it at all until the aching has 
entirely subsided. A sprain is not so dan- 
gerous in itself as in the consequences 
that may develop if it is not cared for. 

Cuts should be immediately sterilized 


be 


with a mixture of peroxide and cold 
water, half and half. Then a dressing 


should be applied of lint soaked in either 
arnica or alcohol. If the skin gapes it 
should be drawn together by the bandage 
until the doctor comes to sew it up. lif 
there is exhaustion give a small dose of 
brandy and water, or tea, if preferred. 

For contusions made with blunt instru- 
ments the danger of blood-poisoning must 
he guarded against by sterilizing at onc 
with peroxide. Then, if the blood is stag- 
nant, treat with profuse applications of 
hot water; if the wound bleeds freely, 
with cold water. 

Nose bleeding may be checked by in- 


jecting a little vinegar with a nose 
syringe. Slight bleeding in children had 


best not be checked too quickly, as nature 
gets rid of bad matter in this way. But 
severe cases must be treated. If the vine- 
gar alone does not work add some salt to 
the injection. 


The Danger of Fear 
household is thrown 


Somers the 
\ into confusion by an alarm that a 


poisonous substance has been swallowed. 
Let us recollect that death from acci- 
dental poisoning is a rare occurrence. 
The chief danger is from fear. Keep cool 
and administer an emetic of mustard in 
warm water. This is safe, whatever kind 
of poison may have been swallowed. The 
white of an egg may be swallowed also. 
ut soon as free vomiting has taken 
place all danger is over. Some simple 
purgative may then be taken, or a dose 
of charcoal. Keep charcoal in the house 
if far from a druggist. I well remember 
once driving twelve miles through a storm 
when sick to buy some of this stuff! It 
is extremely Serviceable in cases of bilious 
attacks. Take a teaspoonful three nights 
in succession, then a purgative. 

A bad fall sometimes results in concus- 
sion of the brain. Do not lose an instant 
in summoning the doctor when an injured 


as 


person turns sick or loses consciousness. 
Meanwhile, put him to bed and have 
plenty of fresh air in the room. If the 


skin turns clammy, apply hot-water bot- 
tles to the feet. But in no case after a 
fal alcoholic stimulants. Let the 

In nearly 


give 


all cases of accident this is what is needed 
most: rest, quiet, and proper warmth. 
The old-fashioned idea of keeping awake 
after a fall on the head is exploded; he 


should be encouraged to go to sleep. 
Half the 


danger of emergenci Ss comes 


from loss of self-possess ion on the part of 
the one in charge. Whatever happens, do 
not show fright. for the hetpless person. 


suffering from shock. depends upon the 
of others. The first aid to the 
injured is a soothing word and a bright 


Tace, 


courage 














The Bazar’s Puzzle Mill 


EVERY reader is invited to send answers. 
if there are no correct complete lists. 


Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes 
Send all letters to ““The Puzzle Miller,” 


Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City, as early in the month as is possible. 


HE number of “native-state” puz- 
zles received was so large that, tak- 
ing it for granted their authors wish to 
see them appear among the other grist, I 
am giving here several besides those which 
received prizes. As many more as can 
find room will be published from time to 
time, all being carefully filed for use when 
possible. Many suggestions for state-illus- 
trated “ posers” came, also, and two have 
been selected for use in this grist. 

One friend writes that she likes puzzles 
formed from and on the names of famous 
people, and some are being prepared which 
may interest all of the mystic band, now 
a host of considerable magnitude. Don’t 
forget the Mill, even if it is the season 
when the garden needs raking and the 
chickens feeding. And be prepared for a 
very patriotic grist that is getting in 
readiness for the Independence number. 

Send whole or partial lists of answers to 

Your friend, 
Tue Puzzce MILier. 














A State 


A Mountainous State 
My first, indeed, I tell you true, 
It is perennially new. 
My second, if you wish to make, 
Two-thirds of a large basket take. 
When winter is quite overpast, 
The shepherd, then, should do my last. 
My whole is one amid thirteen; 
The answer is not one, I ween. 
New JERSEY. E. M. W. 


My Native State 
My first was Nebuchanezzar’s beginning; 
My second, fifty per cent. of “ rate.” 
My third is found in such sport as skat- 
ing; 
My whole is the name of my native 
state. 
Mas. R. E. F. 


My Native State 

One to four is England’s garden fair; 

Four to seven a friar’s frock did wear. 

My last’s the Pythagorean letter; 

My whole’s a state than which 
better. 


none’s 
Mrs. J. B. C. 


Prize State Puzzle 

Within my first a pig may dwell 

(I can’t write this without it!) 

You cross my second every day 

There’s no two ways about it!) 

I hope my third you’ll never be; 

My fourth’s myself—don’t doubt it. 

My fifth is just an expletive; 

Or, if preferred, just shout it! 

And if you guess these statements well, 

You'll find the state in which I dwell. 
M. N. R. 


A Small State Charade 

My one goes to market to buy my two, 

And in it is sure to find something new. 

{t may be of china, silver, or gold; 

If not novel, then it must be quite old. 

Or if it pleases not one, who is a fair 
maid, 


And is well a-two where bargains are 
made, 
MASSACHUSETTS. C. G. F. 
My Native State 
My first is a word that has meaning 
galore, 
My first play in football will count up a 
score; 
The first of our people are sound to the 
core, 
And many attend first each Sunday or 
more. 
In first find my second, both letter and 
word: 
Fletcherize” is a synonym apt for my 
third. 


Knives and forks come in fourth, and my 
whole you have heard: 
The place of its founding’s the name of a 
bird. 
Mrs. R. M. D. 








A State Square 

. A state. 

. A warehouse. 

. Separate. 

- Domestic animal. 

An amphibious animal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Cc. G. F. 


or ooh 


A Reigning State Anagram 
A “worn key ” Roy handed me. 
“Twas easy,” he said; “I confess 
The whole you hold and see.” 
“Roy knew” it well, I guess. 
Navy GaAIrer. 


The March Prize Winners 

The Subscriptions—E. W. Depue, Ken- 
sington, Maryland; Florence Barr; Ohio; 
Mrs. W. F. Fiedler, West Virginia. 

The Cash Awards.—Elsie Snow, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. M. 8S. Coombs, Maine; Mrs. 
S. E. Heflin, Mississippi; Miss S. M. Her- 
bert, New Jersey; G. C. Braddock, Colo- 
rado. 

Books for Original Puzzles.—L. A. Rey- 
nolt, New Jersey; M. N. Robinson, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. R. E. Fulton, Nebraska; 
Miss Clara Lasher, Ohio. 

Books for Answers to Illustrated Puz- 
zles—Mrs. E. B. Newman, New York; 
E. W. Townshend, Vermont. 

Yard of Flowers for Answer to March 
Hare.—Mrs. G. P. West, Pennsylvania. 

Extra Prizes for Good Answers.—Mrs. 
W. D. Egilbert, California; Nellie G. 
Goode, Colorado; Louise Jorgensen, Utah; 
Mrs. I. B. Cunningham, Washington. 


Answers to April Grist 

A Winged Charade—Whippoorwill. 

A Prize Puzzle, fifteen hidden states.— 
Maine, Washington, Nevada, Maryland, 
rexas, Kentucky, Georgia, Indiana, South 
Carolina, Idaho, Utah, Missouri, Oregon, 
Ohio, Vermont. Oregon is to be found in 
the word “ foregone.” 


A Timely Acrostic 


27 
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R 
EASTER BONNET. 
A Prize Puzzle.—lIowa. 
A Fleet Animal.—Crab bit; e-rabbit. 
Decapitations.—1. A-part. 2. E-vent. 3. 





t-over. 4. O-live. 5. P-arts. 6. L-archi. 
7. A-ward. 8. N-ever. 9. E-late. 
Aeroplane. 
[ = 7 











What State Is This? 


A Half Square 


ZAMNozde> 
mS: 


A Pet with C-I+E- 
hare. 
A Student’s Charade-——Geometry. 


Enigma.—lIce. 


Children.—Chair ; 


A year’s subscription to Harper’s Bazar 
for each of the three best lists. Five dol- 
lars divided equally among the next five 
best lists. The most distant solver has as 
good a chance to win as the nearest, as no 
lists are considered for awards until thé 
time-limit is up. 

For the best the 


answer from state 


whose name is the answer to the puzzle. 
a book, picture, or set of cards will be 








sent, one to each state, and a book will be 
given as a consolation prize to some one | 


solrer. | 
Please hare answers in by June 15. | 
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